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TRADE MARK 


— 


Tests prove that NON-FLUID OIL 
stays “alive” longer than lubricating 
greases when used on ball. and roller 
bearings. This is due to the unique 
process by which NON-FLUID OIL is 
made, and through which. it acquires 
greater stability and higher protective 
properties than can possibly be afforded 
by grease lubrication. Even greases 


Southern District Manager: 
FALLS L. THOMASON, Charlotte, N. C.. 


WAREHOUSES: 
Charlotte, N. ©€.—-Greenville, C.-~-Atianta, Ga. 


Providence, 1.—Detrolt, Mich.—Chicage, Louis, Me. 


Works: Newark, N. 


NIL’ CREGISTERED 


STAYS A / 


0 


which do not dry out or harden affA a 

period of time, actually become “dead” 

and have little lubricating qualitiqgy 


We invite you to for 
samples which will prove our claim 
that NON-FLUID OIL stays “alfe'® © 
l-o-n-g-e-r, Ouglasting ordinary lubri- 


cants 4 to § times. 


YORK & NEW JERSEY 
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MALL SIZES , 
SONOCO not only makes paper 


tubes of all kinds, but they are 
constantly developing new 
tubes to meet new conditions 


and needs. 


Nearly fifty years of accumulat- 
ed scientific and technical expe- 
rience are concentrated in this 
one field to aggresively main- 
tain a guiding SONOCO policy— 
The Leader must Lead. 


... If it's paper tubes, look to 
SONOCO for solution of your 
problems. Our experts are ready 
to help you. 


Sonoco Propucts LoMPANY 


BRANTFORD HARTSVILLE MYSTIC 
ONT. oll CONN. 


DEPENDABLE SOURCE OFP SUPPLY 


Published Semi-Monthly by Clark Publishing Company, 218 W: Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C. Subscription $1.50 per year in 
advance. Entered as selond-class mail matter March 2, 1911, at Postffioce, Charlotte, N. C., under Act of.Congress, March 2, 1897. 
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COMMERCIAL FACTORS CORPORATION 


Fred’k Vietor & Achelis, Inc. Schefer, Schramm & Vogel — Peierls, Bubler & Co., Inc. 
Established 1628 Established 1893 


Established 1838 


TWO PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 


EUGENE G. LYNCH, 80 FEDERAL STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
T. HOLT HAYWOOD, WINSTON-SALEM, NORTH CAROLINA 
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V-Belt 


In Sheave Clearly, it’s the sides . 
of a V-Belt that do all 
the gripping on the pul- 
ley and get all the wear 
against the sheave- 
roove wall. That’s why 
onger life for the sides 
means longer life for 
the belt! 


THE 


CONCAVE SIDE ; | 


A 
GATES 
PATENT 


of Your V-Belt 
does MORE Work NOW than ever before! 


--that's why the CON CA VE SIDE Straight Sided 
has become Even MORE IMPORTANT! | 


How Straight Sided - 
The moment you think about it you realize, of course, that ‘When nt aga 

the sidewall is the part of a V-Belt that really gets the wear. Its Pulley ‘eaeorel \ 

It’s the sidewall that has to grip the pulley. It has to pick up all the You can actually feel the bulging of a t 
power from the driver pulley, transmit that power to the tension member by he, 
retween your finger an umb anc en 
and then deliver to the uriven pulley all the power that er ever bending the belt. Naturally, this bulging : & 
receives. produces excessive wear along the middle of j 

: the sidewall as indicated by arrows. 


That is the perfectly natural reason why you have always 
noticed that the sidewall of the ordinary V-Belt is the part-that Pateieecoeare rea 
wears out first. Clearly, anything that lengthens the life of the ee 
sidewall will lengthen the life of the belt. 


Showing How Concave 


Side of Gates V-Belt 
Straightens to Make Pér- 


The simple diagrams on the right show clearly why the in 
ordinary, straight-sided V-Belt gets excessive wear along the ee en ae 
middle of the sides. They show also why the Patented Concave 
Side greatly reduces sidewall wear in Gates Vulco Ropes. That 
is the simple reason why your Gates Vulco Ropes are giving you 


No Bulging against the sides of the sheave , 
groove means that sidewall wear is evenly 5 « 
distributed over the full width of the side- 
wall—and that means much longer life for 


so much longer service than any straight-sided V-Belts can pos- the belt: ms ¢ 


sibly give. 
Stronger Tension Members in Today's Belts Bs; 

Put Even GREATER LOAD on SIDEWALLS! ; 

Now that Gates Specialized Research has resulted in V-Belts having much : 
stronger tension members—tension members of Rayon Cords and Flexible Steel ma 


Cables, among others—the sidewall of the belt is often called upon to transmit to 
the pulley much heavier loads. Naturally, with heavier loading on the sidewall m f 
the life-prolonging Concave Side is more important today than ever before! | 


THE GATES RUBBER COMPANY eh 
DENVER, U.S.A. World's Largest Makers of V-Belts 


THE MARK OF SPECIALIZED RESEARCH 


* 
e 
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e The latest development in textile softeners, equally suitable for use 


on cotton, linen, silk, wool, synthetic fibres and mixed fabrics. A 


full supple hand is given by Lupomin—laundering leaves the finish 


smooth, soft and silky. 


and powder forms. in chemical 
» formulae to meet any fabric re- 


quirement—for the dyebeck, jig. 


quetch or padder. Your inquiry 


BRAN 


cordially invited. 
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Economical-to-use Lupomin is available in all pHs, in both paste 


OTHER PLANTS: CARLSTADT, N. J. - LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


WAREHOUSES: Providence, R. |., Philadelphia, Pa., Utica, N. Y., 
Chicago, lll., Greenville, S. C., Chattanooga, Knoxville, Tenn. 
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It's Always Safer to Put “Miracles” Under the Microscope !... 


In explorations into the feasible futures of new methods 
and materials ...as far as their uses in loom-components 
are concerned ...C & K’s Engineering Research Lab- 
oratories maintain an “open door policy’’ to new ideas. 


For instance, the light metals have been for some time 
under test. And C & K has worked out the first mag- 
nesium \ay to be built into a loom. Plastics are adopted 
wherever they prove practical and economical. 


In hydraulics, there are exhaustive experiments under 
way on certain loom-motions... experiments that are 
being checked by the highest authorities in this science. 

And applications of electronics to various loom mo- 
tions are undergoing investigations and tests. 


Parallel with all these studies—and purely as a research 
tool—-C & K has pursued its own course in the develop- 
ment of high-speed photography ... designing an unique 
camera which keeps an all-seeing eye on all new fea- 
tures of loom-design, and clearly reveals the truth 


as to whether these features are operationally sound. 


So you may be sure of this: Any modern method or 
material, if it proves practical and economical, will be 


used for all it’s worth, to give you higher loom-speeds - 


and of fabrics... longer periods of uninter- 
rupted operation and longer life for loom parts... 
lower costs for loom maintenance and over-all weave- 


room operation. You can be sure that no modern mir- 


acle will be accepted, here, at face-value ... not until 
it has proved its value fo you, by answering “yes’’ to 
one or more of these six questions: 


1. Does it increase Speed of Loom Operation? 
. Does it increase Ease of Loom Operation? 

. Does it improve Quality of Fabric? 

. Does it decrease Cost of Maintenance? 

. Does it improve Continuity of Operation? 

. Does it improve Appearance and Utility? 


Ow’ wh 


Crompton & Knowles Loom Works 


WORCESTER 1, MASSACHUSETTS, VU. A. 
PA « CHARLOTTE. WC 


between Today's Knowledge. . 
and Tomorrow's Looms 
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#11 Dust and Waste Extractor 


3 | Continuous Stripper 


Waste Control Screen ] 


Cleaning Units that reduce | 


neps, specks, and other impurities... and 


prevent them from spoiling good yarn and 
cloth... and do it without added cost 


Although it is something to be hoped for, the complete 
elimination of all neps and other impurities in the processing 
of quality yarn, is not possible at present. But great progress 
is being made and three distinct pieces of Saco-Lowell equip- 
ment are available which reduce these foreign particles to a 
very minimum and substantially improve the production of 
quality yarn and fine cloth. 

The Saco-Lowell +11 Dust and Waste Extractor is the 

first point of attack against these minute particles. Here 

the great bulk of fine peppery leaf and dirt is removed. 

The next point of attack is at the card. Here, by using a 

“combat team” composed of the Continuous Stripper and 

the Waste Control Screen, it is possible to keep the cylin- 

der wire in such an active condition that there is a definite 
reduction in the amount of nep, leaf and other impurities 
in the web. 

An effective means of estimating the amount of impurities 
that are now ‘getting by” is to make a nep and leaf count 
9 on ten square inches of cloth. Should you find this count 

too high, our engineers may be able to make some 
helpful recommendations. 


SACO-LOWELL SHOPS boston, MASSACHUSETTS 


Charlotte Greenville Atlanta 
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PULSE BEAT OF YOUR MILL! 
@ Does your mill turn out too high a percentage of waste? 
@ Are your handling costs too high? — | 
@ Do your present pre-cleaning methods assure highest quality and efficiency in | 
finished production? | 
@ A waste survey and analysis by Rayco engineers will help you diagnose and : 
prescribe a means of successfully overcoming the ailments listed above. : 
@ Get in touch with us and we will arrange a survey for you without obligation ) 
or charge. | | 
The RAILWAY SUPPLY & MFG. CO. and Affiliates ‘ 
Specialists in Grading, Marketing and Processing Cotton and Synthetic Fibers 
General Offices: Cincinnati, Ohio 
| Cincinnati, Ohio Charlotte, N. C. New York, N. Y. ‘ 
Plants and Sales Offices: Franklin, Ohio Covington, Tenn. Chicago, Ill. ; 
Atlanta, Ga. Greensboro, N. C. Detroit, Mich. b 
( © and Synthetic 
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still out im front?! 


Whitin Woolen Cards have long been acknowledged 
leaders in their field. Not only before the war — or during 
the war — but right now, in 1946, they are still out in front. 
This leadership is based on a firm foundation — a foundation 
of 3 basic elements, superior design, expert workmanship 
and the highest quality materials. 


In actual operation, these basic elements pro- 
duce direct benefits through better carding and 
higher productions. In addition, their trouble-free 
operation reduces maintenance to a minimum. Don’t 
be satisfied to “place” or “show’— put your money 
on the “Winner”. 


Mill installation views at the 
Excelsior Mill of Deering, 
Milliken Co. at Union, S. C. 


WORKS 


WHITINSVILLE * MASSACHUSETTS 


HITIN WOOLEN CARDS 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. ATLANTA, GA. 
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Your Vow 


DRAPER or C & K LOOMS. 
will not give you the results you seek unless 
they are equipped with the highest quality of 
| LOOM HARNESS 
a. ‘Made to stand the high speed for which they, 
a have been designed. 
QUALITY LOOM HARNESS EQUIPMENT 


Flat Steel Heddles 
Nickle, Cadminm Finish or Stainless Steel 


Loom Harness Frames 
Warp Preparation Equipment 
Loom Reeds—Pitch Band and all Metal 
Shuttles—Dogwood and Persimmon 
Drop Wires and Loom Accessories 


are scientifically designed and made. They 


will ‘prove, as they have for almost a_half- 


century, far in excess of the needs of the 


looms, no matter how modern. 


Chey are built to give satisfaction and to re- 
quire the minimum attention. 


That is why they are so popular in the States 


as well as Foreign Lands. 


Contact our nearest representative. 
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STEELHEDDLE MFG.CO.f 

2100 W. Allegheny Ave., Philadelphia 32, Pa. | 

PLANTS « BRANCH OFFICES \ 

Atlanta, Ga. Greensboro, N.C. Providence, R.|. e Montreal, Can. 
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MEADOWS HEAVY DUTY Universal 
CYLINDER UNITS 


Tie Meadows Universal Ball Bearing Cylinder Unit per- : 


| mits one bearing to fit any special bracket necessary at foot, ! ee 
intermediate and head ends. drant hubs, i lley hub | : ASG 
Ps wisisne ppienmsectci to replace plain bearing units in Whitin, Saco-Lowell, 
) We particularly recommend these Universal Bearings when Saco-Pettee, H & B, Lowell & Mason, and Hall-Stell or 
new oversize journals are installed. At this time all bearings can Prince Smith frames. 


be standardized to one size for long, trouble-free operation and 
stock-room simplicity. 


@ Fafnir Heavy-duty, self-aligning ball bearings. 
@ Double metal shields on both sides. 


@ Cémpletely interchangeable in various shaft 
sizes on supporting brackets. 


A @ Requires lubrication only once every 5000 hours, 
; or roughly twice a year. 


@ No felt seals fo: troublesome installations and 
high initial friction drag. 


@ Brackets for bearings furnished to your requirements. 


We have ample stocks of these bearings and most housings 


Representatives 
for prompt shipment. Repair and maintenance item. mysteries 


: We also have in stock ample supplies of SAE 1035 ground JAMES P. COLEMAN, har 
and polished +.000-.001 shatting for journals. We strongly | B.O.Bex 1351, Greenville, 5.¢. 
recommend installing these high strength, precision journals WALTER S. COLEMAN, MATTHEWS EQUIPMENT CO., 
when applying ball bearings. P. O. Box 722, Salisbury, N. C. 93-A Broadway, Providence, R. |. 


MEADD 


MEADOWS MANUFACTURING CO. : | 


ATLANTA, GA. 


» « « » Ball-Bearing Specialists to the Textile Industry . .. . 
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Plans NEW EDITORIAL FEATURE 


SEE CONTEST RULES BELOW 


To the Readers of TExTILE BULLETIN: 


Beginning with an early issue, this page will appear as 
a regular feature in TeExTILE BULLETIN. We believe that 
it will be useful to you as a clearing house for information, 
and as a place where you can air your views, if you have a 
mind to, on any matter, controversial or commonplace. 
Incidentally, it will help us by providing a space where we 
can publish the numerous letters, some complimentary, 
some that lay us low (and you can be sure that all of them 


will be printed) which come in from our readers. 


We expect to break this feature down into general sec- 
tions, among them: 


" A “Question and Answer”’ section in which we will pub- 
lish questions from the readers in one issue and publish 
A lot of the 
questions will probably be technical, but if there’s some 


answers by other readers in a later issue. 


non-technical or controversial matter on which you want 


to get the opinion of other readers, send it along. 


* A “Letters to the Editors” section which, frankly speak- 
ing, will serve as a “catch-all,” and in which we'll publish 
the nice and not so nice correspondence which comes in 


daily. 


Material from readers used in this feature will be edited 
properly before publication. You can either send in ques- 


tions, or send in answers to questions as they appear in 


Field Editor, Textile Bulletin 
P.O. Box 1225 e@ Charlotte 1, N. C. 


My suggested title for your feature is 


Mill or Place of Employment. 


the magazine. Names of contributors will never be used 


unless we are specifically authorized to do so. Instead, 


we'll usually designate conributors by number for ease of 
reference. 


The $25 contest mentioned above is our idea of a good 
way to introduce the feature to you. If you care to enter 
the contest, just follow the simple rules outlined below. 


Incidentally, if you have any suggestions, constructive 
or destructive, about how this feature should be run, we 
would appreciate very much your sending them in. 

Cordially yours, 


THE 


CONTEST RULES 


For the best title submitted for this feature Textile Bulle- 
tin will award $25. 


The contest winner will be announced in the Nov. 15 
issue of the Bulletin. 


Titles submitted should be short, preferably less than six 
words. 


Contestants may send in as many entries as desired. 


In the event more than one person submits the prize 
winning title, duplicate prizes will be awarded. 


Entries must be posted not later than midnight, Noy. 10, 
1946. 


Entries should be addressed to Field Editor, Textile Bulle- 
tin, P. O. Box 1225, Charlotte 1, N. C. 


The blank below may be utilized if desired. 


Nome (Please Print) 


Position 


12 
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Progressive producers of fine textiles today are developing cost than rayon-wool blends and possess better stability 


new fabrics by blending mixtures of cotton and rayon, and washability. 
rayon and wool, viscose and acetate rayons, as they vie An Opportunity se 


for consumer favor. : te produce a truly new fabric, build Resloom into a rayon- 

But still greater opportunities lie ahead acetate blend to impart outstanding crush 
for the producer of fine textiles who resistance, washability, and fabric stability. 
“builds-in” superior and unique qualities 
with Resloom without the headaches of 


mixed fiber dyeing and finishing. Resloom 


The experienced help of Monsanto tex- 
tile technicians is at your command. Also, 


full data and samples may be had for 
the asking; simply write: MONSANTO 
CHEMICAL COMPANY, 140 Federal St., 
Boston 10, Massachusetts. 

Resloom: Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


imparts the resilience of wool to rayon 


fabrics and imparts new stability to cot- 
ton and to wool. 


. In fact, Resloomed rayons are lower in 
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GUEST 


EDITORIALS 


Stay South, Young Man! 


NTIL recently, so recently in fact 

as to be an unpleasantly fresh 
memory, many of the cream of the 
South's youth remained at home just as 
long as was necessary—and no longer. 
If they sought the best in education 
they went outside the South, while at 
the same time Northerners flocked to 
Southern colleges and universities seek- 
ing a degree with a minimum of effort 
and a maximum of pleasure. If they 
sought business opportunity, they went 
to the. great financial and industrial 
centers of the East and Midwest. If 
they were progressive and looking for 
a career in agriculture, they were all too 
apt to overlook the possibilities of their 
own home grounds and try their luck 
elsewhere. 

Of those who stayed in the South, 
there were, of course, many who lacked 
the initiative to strike out for what ap- 
peared to be more fertile fields. It 1s 
unfortunately undeniable that the fields 
had been better fertilized in other parts 


of the country. But there were among | 


them others who remained at home, an 
ever-increasing group who have proved 
to be far-sighted. They were also top- 
drawer young men, in many cases With 
a little more ability and stability than 
those who went elsewhere. They were 
the men who saw in the South a land 
of opportunity, and subsequent events 
have more than justified their optim- 
ism, 

For today the South takes a back seat 
to no other section of the country in the 
important phases of economic life—treal 
income, diversity of products, and the 
courage to plow profits back into the 
territory in order to reap still more 
profits in the future. 

Today's young Southerner can fit 
himself admirably for any career he 
may choose, and then practice that ca- 
reer in a highly profitable and construc- 
tive fashion, without leaving the South. 
Perhaps the ivy-covered educational in- 
stitutions elsewhere are older than some 
of those in the South, but age per se, 
except possibly in their own eyes, 
doesn't make them any better. Most 
people think of Pittsburgh when they 
think of steel, but surely they cannot 
overlook Birmingham. The world may 
remember Wall Street when it calls to 
mind high finance, but there is a not 
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inconsiderable amount of investment 
money floating around Atlanta, Rich- 
mond and Dallas. 

Southern youth no longer deems it 
mandatory to leave home in order to 
get ahead in the world. The South ts 
now keeping and improving its own.- 
Manufacturers Record. 


Public Relations 


N Camden, N. J., recently, an owner 

painted his building a glaring yel- 
low, with red and black lettering. The 
combination was so offensive to the 
populace that it became a matter for 
the civil authorities. Proving one thing: 
that whatever involves public reaction 
today must be seasoned with a sense of 
fitness of what the public wants and 
will accept. 

Industry, especially, is aware of this 
fact. That's why one business man will 
discard an outmoded letterhead; why 
another will contribute generously to 
public welfare projects; why another 
will invite the public to tour his plant. 
Yes, the present leaders in industry are 
leagues ahead of the school of thought, 
now swiftly passing, which painted its 
fronts, so to speak, in yellow and red 
and black, They know that sound pub- 
lic relations serves as a powerful wedge 
which can drive any product deep into 
the public favor and keep it there. 

And those out in front in industry 
today consider it no extravagance to 
spend large sums to win public good 
will, An internationally-known auto- 


mobile manufacturer sponsors weekly | 


concert broadcasts . a large liquor 
concern launches a campaign for tem- 
perance in drinking a railroad 
spends thousands of dollars to ‘‘flag’”’ 
the public about a black market in rail- 
road tickets . . . why? Not to sell cars, 
or liquor, or railroad tickets . . . not 
directly. But the sponsors know that 
any product or service will fare better 
with the public if the name behind it ts 
identifiable with policies which foster 
the public goods. - 

Assuredly in any business, quality 
and integrity come first—like the ship’s 
keel. Advertising, sales promotion, 
merchandising—they go along in the 
crew. But good public relations 
there's the mighty wind! — Dyelines 
and Bylines, Calco Chemical Division, 
American Cyanamid Co. 


Need for Scrap Critical 


CCORDING to the American Iron 

and Stee! Institute, a large factor 
in the present delayed deliveries of 
steel for heavy equipment ts the acute 
shortage of scrap. In fact, on Aug? 1 
between 25 and 30 open-hearth fur- 
naces were idle for lack of serap, the 
flow of which fell to about 40 per cent 
of normal requirements during July: 
Usually about half the charge of an 
open-hearth furnace is scrap. 

Its present scarcity is attributed to a 
number of causes, some of which are 
as follows: 

During the coal strike of April and 
May the absence of coal to produce pig 
iron resulted in a larger percentage 
of scrap being employed in furnace 
charges. This depleted the stock. 

Very little battlefield scrap has been 


returned and it is doubtful if much will 


be. Furthermore, the marine field has 
not yet yielded much scrap due to the 
slow disposal of unserviceable vessels. 
ultimately this may prove a substantial 
source, 

Strikes in consuming and fabricating 
industries, from which a large part of 
the scrap normally comes, have cut the 
supply; in addition to which there has 
been labor shortage in the scrap yards. 

Finally, many potential and actual 
purchasers of new equipment, unable 
to get early deliveries of replacements, 
have found it necessary to hold on to 
old equipment instead of sending to the 
scrap pile. This situation also applies to 
the automobile field where “graveyard” 
scrap is now unusually low. 

Notwithstanding these factors, which 
present more or less of a vicious circle, 
there is probably much usable scrap 
lying dormant around many plants 
which, if moved to the scrap market, 
would greatly assist in relieving the 
present conditions. 

It will be recalled how, in the early 
days of the war, a country-wide cam- 
paign brought to light huge quantities 
of much needed scrap to get our war 
machine going. Perhaps a “Scrap for 
Peace” campaign may now be needed, 
as the situation appears critical. Mean- 
while, let's scan the possibilities of our 
own contributions.—Combustion. 
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plastics 


pharmaceuticals 


metals 


petroleum 


leather 


water & sewage 


HANDLING COMPLEX PROBLEMS in the chemical 
process industries makes many a purchasing 
and production executive wish he had as 
many extra hands as this ancient Hindu idol 
to help him through—and he has! 


THEY ARE HIS... and yours—in the coopera- 
tion and assistance of chemists, engineers, and 
technicians on General Chemical Company’s 
Technical and Engineering Service staffs. 
These experts are well qualified by technical 
training and by practical industry-wide expe- 
rience to offer sound, constructive advice in 
many ways—whether your problems deal with 


GENERAL 


CHEMICAL 


(alta Aid Industry—and You! 


industrial, scientific or agricultural chemicals, 


THEY CAN FURNISH pertinent data on proper- 
ties, grades, and packaging of General Chemi- 
cal products .. . advise on materials and 
methods for handling and storing them. . . 
consult on their applications to your opera- 
tions,..and work with you in the development 
of special chemicals to meet your individual 
requirements, 

When “extra hands” such as these can help 
you, just phone or write to the nearest General 
Chemical Company Sales and Technical 
Service Office listed below. 


COMPANY 


40 RECTOR STREET, NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 


FOR AMERICAN INDUSTI 


Sales and Technical Service Offices: Albany * Atlanta * Baltimore * Birmingham 
Boston * Bridgeport * Buffalo * Charlotte * Chicago * Cleveland * Denver 
Detroit * Houston * Kansas City * Los Angeles * Minneapolis * New York 
Philadelphia * Pittsburgh * Providence * San Francisco * Seattle * St. Louis 
Wenatchee (Wash.) * Yakima (Wash.) 
In Wisconsin: General Chemical Wisconsin Corporation, Milwaukee, Wis. 
In Canada: The Nichols Chemical Company, Limited 
Montreal + Toronto * Vancouver 
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The Need for Leadership 


By RAYMOND E. HENDERSON, Dan River Mills, Inc., Danville, Va. 
~ Before Southeastern Personnel Conference, Durham, N. C. — 


4 OR many years there has been a trend in this country 
towards socialism. In the last few years the pace has 
been accelerated. For many years people who worked for 
their living depended on their own efforts for their day-to- 
day existence. They had to save for a possible loss in earn- 
ings because of bad health, or loss of job. They had to 
provide for incapacity and old age with little or no help 
from any other source. 

Until recently, this great segment of our population knew 
that its present and future welfare was in its own hands. 
There was no unemployment insurance, no old age benefit, 
and no social security, except that provided by each indi- 
vidual worker for himself and his family. At the same time 
the worker stood in deadly fear of losing his job. In addi- 
tion to the dire need of work to provide everyday food and 
shelter, there always. was present the fear and dread of 
sickness, depression and old: age. There was some fear 
among those who were devoted to their jobs that they would 
be victims of unjust treatment and loss of work because of 
unreasonable bosses. In many cases, these fears were justt- 
fied. 

At this time, we are not alia interested in the justice 
or injustice of this situation. We are not attempting to say 
whether this trend is good or bad for business, or for the 
workers, or for the future welfare of the country. We have, 
to a great extent during the past few years, removed the 
fear of losing a particular job. We have removed the press 
of necessity and have curtailed the incentive for work. We 
have gotten away from the idea of diligence towards one’s 
work, thrift in living, and the conservation of earnings. 
These old-fashioned virtues are outmoded and are looked 
upon unfavorably. 

These factors are responsible for the situation in which 
we find ourselves. It makes the job more difficult for those 
of us who direct the work of others. On every hand we see 
evidence of a reduction in the productivity per man hour. I 
do not believe we realize the full significance of this change. 
1 do not believe we realize how it affects the methods we 


. Must use to get the work of the world done. In this modern 


day, the qualities we must have in those people who direct 
the efforts of others are far different from the qualities of 
the old-time boss. 

Because of the mitigating of the need to work for a 
living, people have become more independent and more 
difhcult to manage. They move about from job to job a 
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great deal more, causing a continuous influx of new people 
into every business. This brings about a greater absentee 
record and a reduction in the efforts of the worker. They no 
longer fear the boss, nor worry about his displeasure. 

In all this new-found independence, we wonder what can 


be done to keep business efficient, what can be done to keep 


enough workers on hand to do our work. Yet, this problem 
must be solved if the living standards of our country are to 


be maintained and are to continue to improve in the future. 


It is a very complex and difficult job. However, it is being 
done by a few scattered businesses and by a few business 
men who have met the problem squarely and have set about 
solving it. 

The fundamental nature of the human being has not 
changed with all this new-found independence. People still 
need and will follow the right type of leadership. I doubt 


that any of us: realize the great need people have for leader- 


ship. Next greatest to the fundamental physical needs of 
every human being is the need for leadership. The right 
sort of leadership will hold people to their jobs. It will 
secure a high productivity. It will produce goods and 
services of the highest quality and will go a long way in 
producing a happy and contented working force. Assuming 
a business pays.a satisfactory wage and provides tolerable 
working conditions, the other factors are in the hands of 
the men who supervise the workers. 

A strange change comes over nearly every man who sheds 
the overalls of a workman and becomes.a supervisor. He 
becomes more interested in keeping the men in their places 
than in securing their best work. He loses their loyalty and 
goodwill because of his mistaken idea that he must defend 
his authority. It is difficult for him to learn that his treat- 
ment of those under him should be the same as he wants 
from his superiors. Teach him to realize that if he leads, 
they will follow; that if he depends on mere authority, 
they will resist him. 

People who work for their living want to respect their 
superior. They want to have a high regard for him. They 
want his friendship and good will and need his interest in 
their problems and affairs. They want more than cold, dis- 
passionate justice meted out to them. They will respond to 
good treatment and friendliness. Many men boast that their 
office doors are always open to their employees. This is a 
negative approach and does not provide the type of leader- 
ship of which I speak. The supervisor must go to the worker 
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and actively seek out his needs, not wait for the worker to 
approach him. 
A man who would get the best from people must have 
the basic qualities of patience, sympathy and understanding. 
He must be a man of high integrity and exceptional char- 
acter. He must be honest and straightforward in all his 
dealings. He must be a sincere and devoted friend to them. 
Most of his time must be spent with them in a direct per- 
sonal way, talking and encouraging and teaching. He must 
know his people intimately. He must know their families. 
He must take part in their activities and be genuinely inter- 
ested in those things that interest them, both at work and 
away from work. Most people want to do good work and 
want to do their full share of work. The right sort of 
leader is able to make use of this quality in human nature 
to the fullest and in so doing have a working force that 1s 
happy in its work. People must have leadership,-and if the 
right sort is not provided, they will turn to some source that 
may not be the right sort. 


what he wants from:other people. | call to mind a super- 
visor who worked for me a good many years ago. He did 
not have the advantage of a good education, but he had 
qualities that are far more important. He had a love and 
regard for the people in his employ. It was a sincere and 
genuine feeling that radiated from him and showed up in 
his association with them. They returned this regard and 
affection in the same degree. His standards of performance 
were high. He insisted on good attendance, a full day’s 
work, and the meeting of quality standards, He was not 
soft and sentimental. His people did not expect that. He 
had virtually no trouble with his people and he secured 
from them a performance that was the envy of all of his 


This bed-in-a-bundle package for merchandising bed linen con- 
tains two sheets and twe pillow cases, wrapped in cellophane to 


keep them crisp and unsoiled throughout their store life. Devel- 
eped by Sylvania Industrial Corp. to illustrate new packaging 
techniques in the textile field, it makes a compact attractive shelf 
or counter display. The stiff paperboard back and sides provide 
handling durability and give it sufficient rigidity to stand upright 
for complete sales visibility while the cellophane lets the cus- 
tomer see but protects aguinst handling. Wrapping lends itself to 
automatic machine operation, and the package design may be 
adopted by any manufacturer who wishes to use it. 


Now and then all of us see a man who can get very much 
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fellow supervisors. He enjoyed his work and the people 
who worked for him repaid him in good work. 

These are the principles that we are endeavoring to carry 
out in our own business. We employ a large number of ff 
men who direct the work of others. We have set out on a 
training program to develop these qualities. We endeavor 
to start with men who have the qualities of good character 
and intelligence. We have men on these jobs and others in 
training with varying degrees of education. Some of them, 
because of their ability, rise from the ranks. Others are 
high school graduates and still others are engineering school 
and college graduates that we bring into our mills for 
training. 


Any sort of training is’ constructive and produces good 
results. However, the best training will produce better 
results. In our plants, we have tried over the years to devise | 
training that will do the best possible job. We approach 4¥ 
this in a number of different ways. We have classes in labor | 
relations. These classes are conducted with the union con- 
tract as a text. The men in these classes also bring actual | 
problems relating to their workers into discussion and seek 
the best solutions. We have frequent group meetings with 
our men, conducted on the conference method, which are 
devoted to this very important subject. Many of our key 
men teach night classes for people who work in their depart- | 
ments. There invariably grows up between these men and | 
the workers a sympathetic and mutual understanding. These 
men attend and take an active part in safety committees. 
They attend and take an active part in the social affairs of 
their people. They have frequent group meetings of the 
people in their departments in which they discuss problems 
related to their work. They work with them in community 
enterprises. 

Our men spend a great deal of their time making the 
rounds in their department, discussing whatever is of inter- 
est to their people, whether they be problems pertaining to 
their work or problems that have no direct bearing on their 
work. They heip with the placement of their children when 
they are ready to go to work. They encourage them to dis- | 
cuss improvements and needed changes relating to the f 
operation of their jobs. 

Last, but of great importance, is the use we make of 
correspondence courses. The training program for key men 
is built around these courses of study, In the past 18 months 
our men have subscribed to 400 courses of different sorts. 
Most of them are courses that deal with supervising and | 
managing problems. These lessons are well prepared and 
are the result of many years of work and study. They are 
the result of year after year improvements by adding to and 
eliminating material to keep them up to date. These courses 
are the result of the work of a number of men, many of [| 
whom have had successful business careers. They deal with 
the fundamental problems that are common to every busi- 
ness. They are surprisingly practical in their approach, 

We have a number of men on important jobs at our 
plants who could not have done their jobs without training 
of this nature. As an example, some three years ago we 
picked one of our promising young men whose education 
was limited, but who had a great amount of ability and 
ambition. We worked out a course of study for him which 
included two correspondence courses. He followed this plan 
and completed it. At the same time he applied himself 
diligently to his duties and has (Continued on Page 44) 
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The Cocker 
HIGH SPEED 
SPINDLE DRIVEN WARPER 
with 


‘Magazine Cone Creel 
and 


Electric Eyeboard Stop Motion 


SEVEN CYLINDER 
HIGH SPEED 
RAYON SLASHER 


The controls built into this Cocker 
machine assure higher production 
and better quality. Here are a few 
of the many features of this out- 
standing machine: 


Instant Stretch Calculation 
Finger Tip Tension Control 
Friction Control 


Graduated Drive, permitting 
going from high speed to crawl 
without overrunning, and from 
crawl to high speed without 
strain or break on the yarn. 


COCK ER 


MACHINE FOUNDRY 


COMPANY 


GASTONIA, NORTH CAROLINA 


WORLD'S LARGEST DESIGNERS AND BUILDERS OF COMPLETE WARP PREPARATORY EQUIPMENT — 
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Accents 


AMIE, commercially known as China grass, today 
offers a profitable cash crop for the American farmer, 
Comdr. Austin S$. Kibbee, U. S. N. retired, told the fall 
meeting of the American Society of Mechanical Engineers 
at a textile luncheon in Boston, Mass., Oct. 1. Commander 
Kibbee is technical advisor to the Manswul Mfg. Co. of 
Boston, which holds patents on processes used in the manu- 
facture of ramie into cloth. He spoke on ‘Ramie and Its 
Products.’ 

In order to adapt this fiber to short staple spinning on 
modern textile machinery in America, a solution had to be 
found to the problem of economically degumming ramie. 
In 1934 a new process appeared, using “benign chemistry 
and simple technique,” which cut down the degumming 
time to less than two hours, and required no special ma- 
chinery either in degumming or spinning processes used 
with short staple. It is patented in the United States and 
several foreign countries. In 1936 a small group of scien- 
tists and textile experts, Manawul Associates, organized a 
pilot plant, and introduced their product to the American 
textile industry under the registered trademark Manawul. 

This process, the speaker said, has perfected four main 
steps, upon which all others must depend: safe removal of 
the bundles of fiber from the stalk; safe liberation of the 
individual fibrils from the binding gums, pectins, waxes 
and any abrasive matter, such as silica; proper rinsing; suita- 
ble conditioning of the liberated fibrils in order to produce 
pliability and insure ample protection throughout the card- 
ing, spinning and weaving steps. “Ramie is not a recent 
discovery,’ the speaker said. “It was used by the ancients 
due to its remarkable tensile strength, durability, draping 
qualities and rare beauty, being eight times stronger than 


Shown above is the recently completed research and development 
laboratory of Burkart-Schier Chemical Co. at Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Modern apparatus and equipment has been installed throughout 
the new laboratory, which Burkart-Schier expects to implement 
and broaden its service to the textile industry, in conjanction 
with the already established technical service and control labora- 
tories. Connected with the research and development laboratory 
are ofhices, library and conference room.: Another addition to 
the company’s facilities at Chattanooga is a one-story chemical 
storage warehouse, Burkart-Schier operates other plants at Nash- 
ville and Knoxville, Tenn. 


tuture of Ramie 


cotton and several times stronger than either flax or hemp; 
possessing: a lustrous appearance after degumming, and 
lending itself to dyes perfectly. Due to its many superior 
attributes it became a royal monopoly and was favored in 
the fabrication of the coronation robes of kings—hénce, 
named “noble fiber.’ At one time it was extensively used 


-in France, where it was spun the same as flax, in long staple 


on the linen system. 


Grows To Eight Feet in Florida 


The ramie plant flourishes in rich moist soil of tropical 
and semi-tropical regions, Commander Kibbee said. In the 
Orient it grows from three to six feet tall but grown in 
Florida it has reached a height of eight feet each quarter. 
It was described as a perennial, harboring practically no 
enemy pests, yielding from three to four crops per year in 
suitable climates, requiring but slight cultivation, and en- 
tailing very little care until harvest. The fiber yield was 
said to be approximately 1500 pounds per acre annually, 
or several times the annual yield of cotton. The speaker 
continued: “At pre-war price of China grass, about 12 cents 
per pound, C. I. F. American ports, ramie should prove to 
be.a profitable cash crop to the American farmer. The 
leaves, when put back on the soil, enrich the land. Several 
by-products are recoverable, and should add to the profit 
of the American farmer. The fiber of ramie suitable for 
textile purposes lies directly beneath the outer bark, in thin 
layers called bundles, held together firmly by cementitous 
matter. China grass strippings, commercially called rib- 
bons, are comprised of numerous bundles of the fiber. In 
the Orient these ribbons are stripped from the ramie stalk 
by hand, which is the crudest method of decorticating. We 
have adopted a machine that surpasses, for our purpose of 
short staple processing of ramie, anything we have as yet 
come across... . It is sturdy, dependable and economical 
in our opinion, ‘ad can decorticate ramie at a fraction of 
the price of hand decortication by the Chinese, we believe.”’ 

The ancients apparently held the secret of degumming 
ramie, the speaker said, and samples of their textiles still 
exist. The secret was lost, and gave way in modern times 
to degumming by corrosive chemicals that impaired the 
fiber, leaving it weak, brittle, uneconomical and difficult to 
handle on short staple systems of spinning. These processes 
produced ramie yarn and fabric that had a harsh feel, lacked 
beauty and grew boardy. “Very naturally this error in 
processing gave birth to the mistaken idea that ramie was 
inherently brittle. . . . This bugaboo of brittleness became 
such a threat to ramie and our progress that it was de- 
termined to disprove once and for all that ramie is inherent- 
ly brittle.” 

Commander Kibbee described how he had conducted a 
test on the product by pressing, with a heated iron, a crease 
in and out 150 times in the same place, using a piece’ of 
100 per cent ramie cloth degummed by the special benign 
chemical process and fabricated by the Eagle Mills of 
Woonsocket, R. I. At the end of this test, the cloth re- 
vealed no evidence of fractures (Continued on Page 46) 
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| NEW WHITEHEAD «I BLENDING FEEDER 
Pf The WHITEHEAD NO. 1 BLENDING FEEDER is the throughout greatly reduce friction and eliminate the possibility ia 
only machine of its kind built in three separate sections and of grease stains on fibers. A mechanical signal indicator allows Pe 
completely enclosed. Twenty-eight internal working parts have operator to immediately determine amount of stock in machine 

. [ been eliminated. This reduction in weight effects a considerable — at any time. : 
f saving in power required to start and operate the machine, when 

. 4 operated singly or in a blending line. Many exclusive new The Whitehead NO. 1 BLENDING FEEDER is the smallest, 

oe leatures have been added and others improved for greater sturdiest, most efficient and economical machine ever devised 

f ] efficiency, ease of operation and maintenance. for use in the “Cotton System” in cotton, wool or synthetic 

2 Combing attachment is standard equipment .. solid composition mills. Advanced in design and construction, it requires less 

2 belts replace leather belts . . apron is solid and made of corru- space, less operating power and notably less maintenance. All 

a ly gated fire-proof composition . . light metal rolls replace internal parts and sections are precision manufactured and easily inter- 

. 7 cast iron pulleys . . self-aligning ‘“Oilite’ bronze bearings changeable from standard stock. 

0 

°S Write today for illustrated folder giving complete data on this revolutionary new machine, now ready for 

d 
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CROP of new publications useful to the textile indus- 
try has been reaped by the editors. Beginning with 
an ample text on America’s Fabrics, the list ranges through 
subjects as varied as Scientific Instruments, Sales Promotion 
in the Textile Industry, and Best's Safety Director) for 1946 
(first annual edition). Supplementing the foregoing list 1s 
a veritable harvest of pamphlets pertinent to the textile 
trade. These publications treat of The Record of Rayon 
Cord in Tires, Where to Find Information On the German 
Chemical Industry, Profits and Loss in the. Enterprise 
System, The Role of Prices and Price Determination, The 
Practical W ay to Handle Grievances, Outline for a Manage- 
ment Audit, and the Annual Reports of the . 
eration of Textiles, Inc. 

The versatility of textiles and the greatness of the tex- 
tile industry which produces them is well illustrated in 
America’s Fabrics by Zelma Bendure and Gladys Pfeiffer 
(Macmillan). In non-technical language, but employing 
many of the terms common in.a textile mill, the authors 
have discussed the origin of fibers and described their con- 
version to fabrics. This 688-page work is illustrated with 
hundreds of black-and-white drawings and photographs. 
Twelve color plates show how color and design beautify 
the fabrics which, if shown in black and white, would lose 
one of the outstanding characteristics of American fabrics, 
that of color. While the scope of this book does not permit 
detailed discussion of any particular process, it is still of 
interest to specialists in the textile field. The fiber technolo- 
gist, the designer, the weaver, the dyer, the printer and the 
chemist can use this book to understand better just how 
his work fits into the picture as a whole. 

Scientific Instruments, edited by Herbert J. Cooper 
(Chemical Publishing Co.), considers a wide range of in- 
struments designed for making physical measurements. Not 
only laboratory instruments but also those used in the field, 
in industry and commerce are covered. In addition to the 
description of the various instruments, much space is de- 
voted to the discussion of the principles on which they are 
based and to methods of measurement. All this information 
is given in clear and simple language, so that not only work- 
ers of specialized fields, but also non- professional readers, 
will find the book rewarding. The book is replete with dia- 
grams and photographs designed to facilitate the under- 
standing of the mechanism and use of the most modern 
and complicated instruments. 

The serious problems which will be encountered in the 
textile industry during the next decade—the problems of 
merchandising, distribution and promotion—are set forth 
in Sales Promotion In the Textile Industry by James C. 
Cumming (Fairchild Publishing Co.). Herein the author 
has outlined the promotional techniques which are neces- 
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Harvest New and Usetul Literature 
Available the Textile Industry 


sary for the textile industry to embark on the business- 
getting methods that were producing sales for foods, drugs, 
automobiles and similar products in past years. Working 
in close association with the textile industry; the author 
has covered the very recent developments in the textile in- 
dustry which have opened the door to the application of 
modern advertising procedures in that field; why the in- 
dustry has been so’ backward about advertising in the past; 
the outstanding promotional techniques being employed 
successfully today by the textile trade; and how a manufac- 
turer of a product that is remote from the consumer (such 
as yarn) can carry the identity of his product through to 
the consumer. 

Touted to be the first complete reference volume of its 
kind of all known safety products, Best's Safety Director) 
(Alfred M. Best Co.) presents to management, safety di- 
rectors, purchasing agents, plant superintendents and in- 
dustrial medical personnel an “encyclopedia” covering es- 
sential information on over 1,000 products, devices and 
equipment used im safety, first-aid, hygiene, health con- 
servation and fire protection. By telling concisely what 
safety product to use, when to use it, how to use it and 
where to get it, the. directory is designed to help prevent 
accidents, decrease production costs and eliminate time and 


‘energy normally wasted in securing safety information. The 


directory is cross-indexed and contains a comprehensive 
topical index. 

Now for the pamphlets. 

The fact about rayon cord in tires, based upon results of 
laboratory and road tests on cords and tires, is summarized 
in Te Record of Rayon Cord in Tires (American Viscose 
Corp.). This report to tire users explains the functions of 
both the cord and the tire itself, then sets forth the proved 
characteristics of both rayon and natural cords. Tire per- 
formance is analyzed in non-technical terms. Experience 
reports of large users of tires are given. 

A bibliography on Where to Find Information on the 
German Chemical Industry has been prepared by L. Wilson 
Greene, senior consultant to the Chemical Corps Technical 
Command, United States Army. This item, Part 1 of a 
German Industry Series, is designed to serve as a guide to 
technical information concerning the German chemical and 
process industries which has been flowing into the United 
States in the form of hundreds of reports. This -biblio- 
graphy is divided into two main sections, the first a list of 
published articles and the second a list of what the author 
judges to be the most important reports which can be pur- 
chased from the Office of Technical Service. 

Both Profit and Loss in the Enterprise System and The 
Role of Prices and Price Determination were prepared by 
the Economic Principles (Continued on Page 49) 
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Combed Yarn Spinners Hold Annual Meeting 


S is usually the case, the annual meeting of the South- 
A ern Combed Yarn Spinners Association, held Sept. 27 
at Cherryville, N. C., featured a number of informative 
addresses of particular interest to members of that organiza- 
tion, but the speaker who undoubtedly made the biggest 
impression was United States Senator Clyde R. Hoey. 
Senator Hoey, a former North Carolina governor, told 
spinners who were present for their 21st convention that 
‘something has got to be done about the Wagner Act and 
the National Labor Relations Board,’ which, he said, make 
it almost impossible for industry to secure fair treatment in 
relations with employees. The principal. speaker described 
the Wagner Act as designed to correct unfair labor practices, 
but that its present application effects a victimization of 
management. | 

With the backing of unanimous nominations, the follow- 
ing were elected to S. C. Y. S. A. offices: A. C. Lineberger, 
Jr. (president and treasurer of Piedmont Processing Co., 
Belmont, N. C., and general manager and treasurer of 
Rowan Cotton Mills, Salisbury, N. C.), president; Elliott 
J. Neal (vice-president and sales manager of Aberfoyle 
Mfg. Co., Belmont, and president of Rex Mills, Inc., Gas- 
tonia, N. C.), first vice-president; Fred L. Smyre, Jr. (presi- 
dent and treasurer of A. M. Smyre Mfg. ‘Co., Gastonia), 
second vice-president; H. E, Rietz, full-time executive secre- 
tary of the association, was elected to the additional duties 
of treasurer as the result of a change in by-laws. 


A. Lineberger, Jr. 


H. Rietz 


Four new directors were elected to three-year terms: 
A. G. Myers, president of Textiles, Inc., Gastonia; Shannon 
M. Gamble, comptroller of Standard-Coosa-Thatcher Co.., 
Chattanooga, Tenn.; Caldwell Ragan of Gastonia; and R. 
Horace Johnston, president of Johnston Mfg. Co., Char- 
lotte and its affiliated concerns. Directors who remain on 
the board are: for two years, Howard K. Houser, R. D. 
Hall, W. H. Suttenfield and John H. Rutledge, Jr.; for one 


year, C. K. Torrence, W. T. Leeper, A. K. Winget and 


Harry Horrocks. 

Those attending the meeting were the guests of Carl A. 
Rudisill, president and treasurer of Carlton Yarn Mills, 
[nc., and both sessions were held at the Carlton Club House. 
The convention began in mid-afternoon with addresses by 
M. Earl Heard, Ed Lipscomb and Dr. C. T. 

“Improve quality, lower cost,” stated Mr. Heard, who is 
research director for West Point (Ga.) Mfg. Co. He pre- 
sented a long list of large industrial firms whose research 
staffs comprised some 100, 200, 300 and a few over 500 


Murchison. 
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personnel. Altogether, the list covered 82 companies, 
whose total research personnel was 12,783—but not over 
four textile firms in the group. ‘Research to me is fact- 
finding,” said the speaker. 

The attention to other fibers is helpful to cotton in that 
something is being learned constantly that can be useful in 
the handling of cotton. “In my lifetime, I don’t expect that 
cotton will be replaced,~ continued Mr. Heard. ‘It ts too 
fine, too tough, has too many fine properties. However, it 
is well to remember that the man-made fibers offer the com- 
petition of uniformity in length, in fineness.” At another 
point Mr. Heard asked, ‘How clear is an announcement of 
policy given out by the head office, after it comes down 
through channels and finally reaches the worker?’ He 
stressed the importance of “good running work’’ in the 
mill. 

The National Cotton Council has demonstrated: that the 
various branches of the industry could work together, said 
Mr. Lipscomb, sales promotion director for that organiza- 
tion. Referring to the claims of preference for rayon tire 


cord .by the rubber companies, Mr. Lipscomb said that the ° 


council had found this was caused more by price than by 
technology. Cotton insulation is also facing a problem be- 
cause of price, he said. It will be 1948 before the indus- 
try feels the effects of mechanical picking of cotton, sug- 
gested Mr. Lipscomb, pointing out that it will be a big job 
to get them to know how to use them. 

An abstract of the remarks made by Dr. Murchison, 
president of the Cotton-Textile Institute, is printed in this 
issue. The final afternoon speaker was R. Dave Hall of 
Stowe Thread Co., Belmont, who. discussed the general 
situation regarding pricing of yatns. Mr. Hall was paid tri- 
bute for his efforts in representing the combed yarn indus- 
try in negotiations with the Office of Price Administration. 


Retiring President Honored 


Following dinner, W. L. Balthis, a past president of the 
association, presented an award to C. C. Dawson, who was 
ending his term as S. C. Y. S. A. president. In accepting 
the award Mr. Dawson reviewed the combed yarn indus- 
try s war contributions and called attention to the continuing 
and pressing demand for its production. He reminded his 
listeners that its welfare depended upon well-operated 
plants equipped with modern machinery, staffed by the 
best technicians and happy workers, and utilizing the bene- 
fits of research. 

Senator Hoey said there ts ‘no justification’ in depriv- 
ing an employer of the right of free speech. It should not 
be taken away by the Wagner Act “in permitting slander 
and malignment of an employer, and all sorts of misrepre- 
sentation, he asserted. He stated-that this law should be 
changed so that an employer ‘‘can have a perfect right. to 
express his opinion,” and also if labor organizers black- 
guard an employer, he should be permitted to say “‘he 
doesn't think labor unions are a good thing.”’ 

Senator Hoey said he favored amendment of the labor 
relations law to make labor unions responsible for their 
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contracts, along the lines adopted by the last Congress but 
vetoed by the President. 

Touching on the industry's present position, the speaker 
said employers need to adopt “the finest statesmanship™ 
in dealing with their problems, which he said previously 
had been ‘employees and satisfied customers.” With the 
situation now changed, he declared, employers must also 
not only meet competition but must consider “the public 
aspect,"” too. ‘There is no more tremendous influence 
among businessmen today than public opinion,”’ the senator 
observed. 

He advocated development by employers of a plan of 
profit-sharing, remarking that ‘the wise and far-seeing in- 
dustrialists of today are going to be those who map out 
some form of plan by which to give incentive to em- 
ployees.’” A great many have tried it and find that it runs 
through the whole organization, adding new life, vitality 
and increased interest and more loyalty and finer devotion,’ 


he added. 


Address by DR. C. T. MURCHISON 
(y- the current brisk demand for combed 


yarn and the ease with which mills are able to dis- 
pose of every pound they make, I feel certain that the future 
holds great promise for the combed yarn spinner. All over 
the country there is a revulsion against the sub-standard, 
ersatz merchandise of the war years and the months of 
scarcity that followed. Consumers are clamoring for high- 
standard, quality merchandise and are turning their backs 
on substitutes. For mills that shape their merchandising 
plans in accordance with this trend there will be no letdown 
in sales when the inevitable shakedown occurs. 

In recent years, consumers have been given an educa- 
tion in textile values and have not forgotten what they 
learned. There will always be markets for hosiery made of 
quality controlled combed yarn. Hosiery men tell me that 
the vogue for anklets and half-hose made of good quality 
yarn is here to stay. Underwear manufacturers can use 
about all of the combed yarn they can get and complain 
that their operations are impeded by the lack of it. To most 
manufacturers of underwear, the label “Made of Combed 
Yarn’ constitutes a real and effective sales argument. 

Like other divisions of our industry, the combed yarn 
trade has had its share of the vertical integrations that have 
come so strongly to the fore in the last two years. Most of 
these integrations are the products of present-day economic 
conditions and will, I am sure, contribute greatly to the 
stability and progress of the industry in the years ahead. 

Where integration has taken place, sales outlets have 
naturally undergone an abrupt change. As a matter of 
necessity, buyer and seller relationships; in many instances 
built up over the years, are inevitably severed, the result be- 
ing that until other arrangements are made many channels 
of distribution of importance to the trade over the long 
run are allowed to dry up temporarily. In times such as the 
present when almost every mill had about all it can do to 
take care of its own customers, outlets formerly served by 
mills which have been absorbed into integrated units are 
bound to be neglected. Such neglect, however, if allowed 
to persist over too long a period, will work to the detriment 
of the entire trade for many of these outlets have proven 
invaluable to the industry. They will be sorely needed when 
supply again catches up. with demand and mills are faced 
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with a resumption of the competitive conditions that have 
characterized the industry for the greater part of its 156- 
year history. 

It is not the policy of the Cotton-Textile Institute to ad- 
vise anyone as to the conduct of his individual business 
afiairs. However, I do feel that the sad plight of many out- 
lets, inevitable though it may be, in times like the present, 
constitutes a serious issue worthy of deep consideration by 
sales yarn spinners. It is obvious that yarn mills will wish 
to make an attempt soon to analyze and appraise the pro- 
found changes in distribution that have taken place since 
Pearl Harbor and adjust their planning accordingly. 
Through no fault of the yarn trade, many awkward situa- 
tions have arisen that would seem to call for immediate 
correction. This, I admit, may be only a temporary prob- 
lem, given the well-known productive capacity of the comb- 
ed yarn mills, Yet it would seem that supplying important 
users should be among the nearby objectives of mills which 
intend to remain in the sales yarn field and which should 
be now canvassing all possibilities for business in the years 
ahead. It is obvious that stability of operations in the future 
will depend in great part in broadening the base of cus- 
tomer demand, Keeping a firm grip on old outlets and con- 
stantly acquiring new ones. 

Over the last few months, I was concerned from time to 
time over the possible grave consequences of frequent inter- 
ruptions in the flow of cotton goods into consumer chan- 
nels. We were then passing through a period of hectic ad- 
justment to rapid fire changes in government controls that, 
at times, produced the utmost confusion in all cotton textile 
markets. These swift changes in costs and prices curtailed 
merchandising of the forward looking type. For a long 
period, the price adjustments were so retarded and con- 
fused-as to act as a drag on the free movement of cotton 
textiles. With costs subject to instant change while selling 
prices could be adjusted only at longer intervals, distribu- 
tion was bound to be somewhat on the chaotic side. 

But, at present, there is a tendency toward better sup- 
plies, despite the many handicaps under which mills are 
operating. Combed yarn production totaled 111,924,000 
pounds in the first half of this year as compared with 113,- 
904,000 pounds in the first half of 1945. Although the 
total is slightly down, when it is recalled that almost all of 
the combed yarn production in the first six months of last 
year was going into military uses, the improvement that has 
taken place is most impressive. At the same time, price 
making has been put on a more orderly basis. Consequent- 


ly, our fears concerning interruptions in the flow of cotton 


goods have largely disappeared. We are less concerned 
about the flow of cotton goods than the outflow of goods 
from other industries. It is exiomatic that the prosperity of 
the cotton textile industry is dependent on the general eco- 
nomic situation, so much so that gray goods markets are 
regarded by many economists as a more reliable index of the 
state of business than Wall Street, 


COMBED YARN PRODUCTION 
(Millions of Pounds) 


1945 1944 1943 1942 1941 1939 


86... 403.33} 87 21 
Knitting . 95 97 95 104 
Thread a lee 24 23 28 36 35 20 
221 259 273 226 148 
3 3 4 9 13 16 

226 262 239.168 
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‘Penetrants Softeners + Finishes + Sizing Cémipotnds DECERESOL* OT Wefting Agents 


PARAMUL** 115 Water Repellent, and other Specialties and Heavy Chemicals. 


FILT-R-STIL* demineralizing Units for Producing Chemically-Pure HyO 


BO ROCKEFELLER PLAZA NEW YORK 20, N.Y. 


Among Cyanamid Products for the Textile Industry Are... ; 
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115 is an aqueous emulsion 
| | i y of wax and aluminum salts that is now 
} a widely used by textile manufacturers to impart 
. > 4 water repellency and stain resistance to fabrics. It is 
/ equally suitable for treating cotton, rayon, linen 
4 : : | and wool fabrics for outer wear as well as 
| Sm // / equipment purposes. The resultant finish 
is odorless and harmless to skin or fabric. 
Easy and economical to use, PARAMUL 115 is stable 
y" 7, J. over a wide range of temperatures from 
i 
i vA freezing to tropical conditions. It is safely stored 
‘ , af without breaking down over long periods of time. 
I a Investigate PARAMUL 115 today and find out 
| how this war-proved water repellent can 
) ‘§ serve your merchandise and customers. 
S Our technical staff and research laboratories 
3 are at your disposal to help you achieve the 
; | i best results in imparting water repellency and 
d stain resistance to your fabrics. 
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lectric Wiring For Power 


Part One of a Series by JAMES T. MEADOR 


N preparing an article such as this we find it neces- 

sary, in order to give a comprehensive picture to the in-- 
dustry as a whole, to set forth a general condition and then 
work out examples from time to time of various mill jobs 
that have been completed with excellent results. 

In arranging for electric witing in the usual type of cot- 
ton mill there are a number of considerations to take in 
planning the project. These are: (1) Total horsepower re- 
quirements; (2) Voltage of the system; (3) Number and 
size of transformers in the bank; (4) Location of the trans- 
_ former bank with respect to the mill load center; (5) Loca- 
tion of the main power service entrance and switchboard; 
(6) Lightning and surge protection; and (7) Provisions 
for auxiliary power requirements. | 

In applying the above steps to our mill job let’s see how 
we can go about following this schedule. Let’s take a typi- 
cal mill having these various power requirements: 


65 HP Picker Room 

Boilers and Auxiliary Service 
95 HP Card Line Drives 

20 HP Breaker and Finisher Drawing 
55 HP... Long Draft Slubbers 

360 HP Spinning Room—Upper group 
360 HP Spinning Room—Lower group 
295 HP Twisters 

50 HP Winders 

15 HP Air Compressor 

iS HP Elevator 

20 HP Warper Room 

1,425 HP Total 


The next use for this horsepower data is in working out 
the branch feeder circuits from the switchboard room to 
the various motor switches and starters in the plant. The 
accompanying sketchs will give you an idea regarding the 
arrangement of this mill. In this case the size of the feeders 


was determined by the number of motors in each group. 
That is, by the number of motors in each particular depart- 
ment. For instance, the whole load was divided into four 
separate divisions or branch feeder circuits, taking into con- 
sideration the relative location of the various loads with 
these circuits, as follows: 


Branch Feeder Circuit Number 1 


Boiler Room and Machine Shop 
20 HP Drawing 
55 HP Long Draft Slubbers 
Elevator 
345 HP ... Total 
Branch Feeder Circuit Number 2 
Branch Feeder Circuit Number 3 
900 Tir Lower Spinning 
Branch Feeder Circuit Number’ 4 
HP New Twisting 
115 HP Old Twisting 
50 HP Winders 
360 HP Total 


By considering the division of the power load in this 
manner, we can clearly come to the point of determining the 


size of the branch feeder switches, fuses, wire and conduit, 


all of which depends on the voltage of the system. 


Voltage of the System 


This is a more or less foregone conclusion around textile 
plants—550-volt power has become widely preferred over 
the higher voltage of 2,200 volts, or, the lower voltage of 


SHOP 


First floor plan of typical mill described in the accompanying article. 
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| SPINNING | UPPER | WINDERS | TWISTERS | 
| | | | 
LOWER SPINNING | UPPER SPINNING WINDERS rwistees| | 
| LOWER SPINNING UPPER SPINNING WINDERS TWISTERS 
SWITCHBOARD 800M 
MACHINE 
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J. 8. GOODGAME H, E. POTTER 


Baling Press GOODGAME and POTTER 
Motor Drive, Silent Chain, Center of Screw. MECHANICAL @® DESIGNERS 


Push Button Control — Reversing Switch 
with limit stops up and down. 


| 


Machine and Tool Design — Product Development 
Patent Drawings — Drafting — Commercial Art 


Self Contained. Set anywhere you can run 217 SMITH BUILDING CHARLOTTE, N. C 
a wire. 


Our Catalogue sent on request will tell you more about them 


DUNNING & BOSCHERT PRESS C0., Inc. Read the Classified Ads on Pages 42 and 43 


328 West Water Street SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


-HOLDUPS, re OCEAN FOREST HOTEL 


DIRECTLY ON THE OCEAN 


NOW OPEN THROUGHOUT THE YEAR 


A resort of distinction, in the Coastal Plantation 
Section of South Carolina. Featuring. efficient 
service and meals to remember. Outdoor sports 
the year around. Ideal facilities for conferences 


CHARLOTTE, MYRTLE BEACH SOUTH CAROLINA 


Laboratory Report Finds Barium’s... 


€ 
. produced the following results: “ of insoluble material— 
e 0006; % of sodium sulphide — 60.88; sodium thiosulfate — 
NONE; FE ppm—4.” | 
f 4 The above laboratory report is from a large rayon manufacturer. From. this ; 
; report you can gain a clear and accurate picture of the exceptional quality of 


Barium’s sodium sulphide. 


Canstant vigilance by our control chemists insures to you a sodium sulphide 
that consistently meets the most exacting specifications of the industries we 
serve. Use but sodium sulphide to maintain more easily your high standard 
of quality. 


BARIUM REDUCTION CORPORATION 
SOUTH CHARLESTON 3, WEST VIRGINIA 
ks Manufacturers of Highest Quality Sodium Sulphide for Over 30 Years ee 
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Second floor plan of the mill. 


220 or 440 volts. The reason is quite easily understood 
when considered from a standpoint of maintenance and 
operation, inasmuch as the higher potential power (2,200 
volts) is much more vulnerable to lightning surges and 
other disturbances that usually either burn out or blow up 
motors, starters, or, even wires and cables in conduit, junc- 
tion boxes, etc. The use of lightning arresters of either the 
station type or the pellet type, or others, is no doubt a great 
help in reducing the danger of such surges when they do 
occur. The installation of a grounded, steel static, messen- 
ger cable above the power cables leading from the trans- 
former bank to the mill has also proven itself as being a 
very effective means of protection on all voltages from 
2.200 volts down to 110 volts. 

Now let's leave 2,200 volts and talk about the advantages 


of 550 volts over all other potentials for cotton mill and 


other textile plant power wiring. Furst, 550-volt_ power 1s 
much safer than the higher voltage, for the reasons outlined 
above, inasmuch as it is, when properly installed and used, 
not subject to those troubles. Second, 550-volt power re- 
quires a great deal less conductor cross section area;*that is, 
less copper wire or cable per horsepower, than 220-volt 
power, with corresponding recution in conduit size. Third, 
550 volts will give better power at the end of a long run 
of wire or cable, and will have less power loss due to volt- 
age-drop than 220 volts. Fourth, 550-volt equipment is 
virtually the standard in the textile industry, which makes 
your maintenance problems easier if you have your plant 
on 550-volt power. 


Size and Number of Transformers 


The size and number of transformers is determined by 
the power company serving the particular mill, or, in the 
case of private generation, is the concern of the master me- 
chanic in charge of the project.. Such determination 1s 
usually by ‘‘rule of thumb;” that is, taking as the total 
K. V. A. (kilovolt amperes) the figure of the total horse- 
power and dividing by the number of transformers desired, 
which is, in the great majority of cases, three to the bank, 
connected in “‘closed-delta’” on the low voltage side for 
550 volts. This is much more desirable than an ‘open- 
delta” bank of two transformers. due to poor operating 
characteristics caused by such a connection. 

Now, for example, in this case, we have a total of 1,425 
HP, which we shall call 1,425 K. V. A., which, when we 
divide by three (the number of transformers) gives 475 
K. V. A. per transformer, and, since the nearest standard 
size of transformer is 500 K..V. A., we have selected a 
bank of three 500-K. V. A. transformers, to give us 550- 
volt power from whatever the voltage the power company 
might deem best to supply us with, which we may assume 
to be 2,200 volts. Theretore, we have selected a bank of 
three 500-K. V. A. transformers, 2,200 to 550 volts. 

Next month we will take up the remainder of the con- 
sideration outlined above, and will apply them, too, to the 
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mill wiring problem at hand. Meanwhile we would wel- 
come any comments from you ‘‘gentlemen of maintenance’ 
on this article, 


Stehli Leads Campaign Against Design Piracy 


Revival of the fight on design piracy was announced 
Sept. 15 by Henry E. Stehli, chairman of the American 
Council of Style and Design, Inc. Foreseeing that allevia- 
tion of shortages and the return of competitive conditions 
will bring resumption of unauthorized copying of successful 
designs of various products, this group is ready to campaign 


for Federal protection, said Mr. Stehli, who is president of. 


Stehli & Co., Inc. Action will be sought as soon as Congress 
reconvenes. 

“Industrial leaders who realize the heavy losses suffered 
under piracy, and the consequent increase in production 
costs, have urged us to revive the American Council,” Mr. 
Stehli disclosed. “Other countries are strengthening their 
laws to curb plagiarism of artistic designs. The United 
States has no such law. Federal courts have acknowledged 
the moral and economic wrong done’ to originators but 
declare that the remedy has to be found in legislation. 

"The design patent statute has proved inadequate, both 
because of the time element and because of judicial insist- 
ence upon the element of invention. What we seek is simple 
copyright such as effectively protects creators of literary, 
musical and artistic works. But copyright does not at pres- 
ent cover a work of art when it is applied to an article of 
manufacture. Designers have no safeguard. No legal barrier 
stands in the way of brazen copyists. Legislation similar to 
the bill introduced in the last session of Congress by Rep- 
resentative Lanham would serve well as a starter. While 
confined to textiles, once enacted it would prove its useful- 
ness to American creative genius, business enterprise and 
consumers, thereby paving the way to inclusion of designs 
of other products. That is why we invite all industries in 
which piracy was a pre-war problem to back us up, and this 
invitation is extended also to any new industry where style 
and design play an important role in sales appeal.” 

The council has set up offices at 60 East 42nd Street, 
New York City. Sylvan Gotshal of the law firm of Weil, 
Gotshal & Manges, is counsel. Alfred Lief, co-author with 
Mr: Gotshal of The Pirates Will Get You; the manual of 
the crusade, is secretary. 


Glass Fiber Patents Made Available 


One hundred eighty-one patents owned by the Owens- 
Corning Fiberglass Corp. of Toledo, Ohio, covering the 
field of the manufacture and use of glass fiber products, has 
been made available to the public for non-exclusive licens- 
ing, it was announced Sept. 30 by the Patent Office, Depart- 
ment of Commerce. Included among the glass fiber patents 
are inventions relating to glass textile yarns and fabrics for 
draperies, coated cloths, plastic reinforcement, and electri- 
cal insulation; glass fiber packs for air filters and chemical 
processing; glass fiber mats for batteries, roofing, pipe wrap 


and the like; glass fiber insulation for household appliances, 


homes, factories and a variety of other new glass products. 
These patents are available for royalty-free licensing on re- 
quest to any prospective manufacturer upon payment of a 
$5 application fee for each patent. 
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WHAT YOU NEED IN 


Loom 


1. High lubricity to cut down wear. 
tow gum-forming tendency. 

3. Good cohesion for minimum drip and creep. 
4. Washability to remove the “minimum.” 


| 5. Sure protection against rust. 4 


t 6 


By 


Lubrication is the oil’s main job. Shell 
employs highly scientific methods of 
‘Selecting crude oil stocks—only those 
yielding high lubricity are used in 
loom oils. “Oiliness” is improved by 
compounding straight mineral oils 
with natural fatty oils. 


Gum-Forming is evidence that an oil 
oxidizes easily. Shell removes all un- 
stable compounds from loom oils by 
means ofa solvent-extraction process. 


Dripping and Creeping are largely 
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eliminated by the selective refining 
which results in a viscous, cohesive 
oil that stays put. 


Washability is secured by the use of 
natural fatty oils that readily emulsify 
with water—gets rid of any trace of 
oil in the finishing. 


Rust Prevention is a primary problem 
in the moist atmosphere maintained 
in the weaving department. Shell for- 
tifies Textilis Oil with a special rust 
preventive that gives it metal wetting 


WHAT SHELL DOES IN PREPARING 


ability much higher than that of water 
—means sure protection against rust. 


The Shell Lubrication Engineer will 
gladly give you specific advice on the 
lubrication of any type of loom, as 
well as on other mill equipment. 


For informative literature about tex- 
tile machine lubrication, write to Shell 
Oil Company, Incorporated, 50 Wesi 
50th Street, New York 20, New York; 
or 100 Bush Street, San Francisco 6, 
California. 
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Textile Manufacturers Day a Success 


Sept. 28. 
Carolina State 


at the School of 


Raleigh, 


Textile Manufacturers Day, 
North 


distinct SUCCESS. 


Textiles at College, was a 

More than 500 textile manufacturers and textile machin- 
ery and supply manufacturers and dealers along with their 
ladies inspected the School of Textiles during the morning. 

Among them were J. Spencer Love, president of the’ Bur- 
lington Mills Corp., W. J. Carter, president of Carter Fab- 
George S. Harris, president of the Dan River 
Mills, and other leaders of the industry. 


rics € orp., 


The visitors were shown over the school by members of 


the textile student body, which now numbers over 730. 
New equipment was pointed out and also old equipment 
Carolina. 


which meets in January, 1947, provides the $750,000 which 


which is to be replaced if the legislature of North 


is to be requested for an addition to the building and for 
new and modern textile machinery throughout. 
At 12:30 noon the visitors were the guests of the School 
f Textiles at an excellent buffet lunch which featured those 
rare articles, turkey and ham. 
The lunch was served tables set up in the yard and 
Dean Malcolm E. 


Chancellor J. 


there were a few addresses. Campbell 


acted as toastmaster. Harrelson of State 
( ollege deliv ered an address of welcome. 


Y. 


Gregg Cherry, 


Lieut, Ballentine, in the absence of Gov. 
made the feature address in which he called 
attention to the need for textile education and commended 
the development which had already taken place in the Schoo! 
yf Textiles. 

]. Spencer Love, president of the Burlington Mills, which 
had recently given the North Carolina Textile Foundation 
3 500 shares of its stock valued at $70,000, to be added to a 
former gift of $35,000, made an address which was featured 
by his statement that such excellent results had been ob- 
tained from the original donation that his company wel- 


comed the opportunity to give the additional amount. 
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He commended Dean Malcolm E. Campbell for his fine 
accomplishments since becoming head of the School of 
Textiles. 


W. J. Carter, president, and David Clark, secretary, of 
the North Carolina Textile Foundation were introduced, as 
were George S. Harris, president of the Dan River Mills, 
and John W. Clark, president of the Randolph Mills, and 
several others. 

After the lunch some of the visitors spent additional 


time looking over the School of Textiles and discussing tex- 


tile education with members of the faculty. 

It was the first visit to the School of Textiles for more 
than half of the visitors and many expressed admiration not 
only for what had already been accomplished but for the 
plans for further development and expansion. 

At 3 p. m. the visitors attended a football game in Rid- 
dick Stadium and saw State College defeat Duke Univ ersity 
by a score of 13, to 6. 


The Right To Work 


During the last session of Congress the Senate Judiciary 
Committee reported on a proposal to amend the Constitution 
of the United States, which reads as follows: 

The inherent right of a person to work and bargain freely with 
his employer, individually or collectively, for terms and conditions 
of his employment shall not be denied or infringed by any Federal 
or state law, or by any organization of whatever nature. 

While this proposed amendment was not voted upon by 
the Senate, it does reflect public opinion of today which 
considers a closed shop to be un-American. 

In a Gallup poll, ignoring those who expressed no opin- 
ion, 85 per cent of the general public was opposed to the 
closed shop and even the vote of union members showed 58 
per cent were of the same opinion. 

Two states, Florida and Arkansas, have prohibited the 
closed shop by amending their state constitutions. Other 
states, either by statute or referendum, have done so or are 
in the process of doing so. The amendment to the Florida 
constitution has been upheld by a three-judge Federal court 
as against the claim that the Wagner Act makes the states 
helpless in the matter. 

Although the bulk of railroad men belong to unions, it is 
well known that the Railway Labor Act of 1926 outlawed 
the closed shop, and with the approval of railroad workers 
generally. 

As the next Congress will convene after members of the 
House have been elected for terms of two years, there is a 
strong possibility that some of the legislation, which unfairly 
favors labor organizations will be amended. 


Negroes For—Whites Against 


Recent elections seem to show that Negroes are almost 
100 per cent for the C. I. O. while Southern whites are now 
overwhelmingly against that organization. 

That 1s logical, as the C. I. O. at its Atlantic City conven- 
tion voted unanimous approval of the enactment by Con- 
gress of the proposed F. E. P. C. law which would force 
social equality with Negroes upon the people of the South. 

Organizers from the North tell the Negro workers in 
tobacco plants that the C. I. O. will force white people to 


do away with all segregation laws and admit Negroes to 
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hotels and restaurants and permit them to work side by side The sole recent exception, as far as we have been able to | 
with whites. learn, has been the election at the Cutter Mfg. Co. at Rock _— 
As the result of such assertions the following have been Hill, S. C., where the vote was: 7 
the results of elections held in tobacco plants, where most For 391 
of the employees are Negroes: | For the company............ 
At the L: B. Jenkins Tobacco Co., Kinston, N. C., the We do not believe that wags ote: will contend that the 
ake abae average of the employees at the Cutter Mfg. Co. is quite up : 
Ric the 0 478 to the standard of many other cotton mills in that section, 
At Export Leaf Tobacco Go. Greenville, N. C., the vote organization which favored social equality between Negroes . 


and whites. 

vas: 

oo . Apparently the employees of the Cutter Mfg. Co. do not 

think very much of themselves. Their voting was very simi- 

lar to that of the Negroes in the tobacco companies in east- 

ern North Carolina. 


At the Burley Bright Tobacco Co. at Smithfield, N. C., 


the vote was: 
| e Threat of Communism 4 
the A. Fi of 2 In an address before the meeting of the American Legion 
: These are only a few of the tobacco companies, with "at San Francisco, F. B. I. Director J. Edgar Hoover charged 
2 
almost 100 per cent Negro employees, which have voted for the Communist Party with diabolical plots to wreck the 
| the CI. O. after the Negro employees were told by organ- American way of life and called on all belivers in personal 
izers that the C. I. O. would assist them attain social equality freedom to gird themselves to protect their liberty. 


with @hines. Edgar Hoover told the American Legion that Hitler's 
| “divide and conquer’ tactics were being used with greater 
[ Turning now to votes in textile plants, where the em- 5 8 


skill by American communists with their boring from’ 


{4 ployees are almost 100 per cent of Anglo-Saxon blood, the dae | 
| : within” strategy, and added: 


vote in recent elections have been as follows: 


“We are,” he said, “rapidly reaching the time when loyal 
At the May McEwen Katser Co., Burlington, N. C., the 


Americans must be willing to stand up and be counted.” 
Hoover, who had just been presented the Legion's dis- 
For the tinguished service medal, said the nation’s enemies were 
For the C. massing on two fronts—the criminal and the communist. 
: At the Guilford Hosiery Mills, High Point, N. C. In his address Hoover said that the communist influence 


had been projected into some newspapers, magazines, books, 


126 radio and the screen. He said some churches, colleges, 
At the Douglas Mill, Douglasville, Ga: and schools were spreading communistic doctrines. 
288 He commended the Legion for keeping its ranks inviolate 
f At the Forsyth Cotton Mills, Forsyth, Ga.: its claims, is not a truly political organization, he said. He 
contended it was working against the people instead of for 
At the Wyatt Knitting Co. Sanford, N.C. It 1s not interested in providing for the common defense. 
Far the Company... 5. ki 19 It has for its purpose the shackling of America and its 
conversion to the Godless, communist way of life. 
newspaper itors, such as the editor of a North 
| Carolina afternoon paper, who ts known to be at least 
At the Cottonville Mills, Gastonia, N. C.: friendly to communism, will “pooh pooh” the remarks of 4 
For the L4 Edgar Hoover in order to weaken attacks upon communism 
Por the C. © but they are the remarks of a man who has inside informa- 
} At Acme Machine & Tool Co., Charlotte: | tion and is not given to idle talk. ic ae 
UG. 5 Communists Endorse €.1.0. Drive 


These elections and many others in mills where white peo- 


rhe report of the National Committee of the Communist 

ple predominate show a striking contrast with the vote at Pasty in “Week: 26:10 

‘he tobacco companies where the employees are almost | 


elections show very clearly that, as far as the South is 3 
The Southern organizing drive of the C. I, cranks. in-impor 
; waal erned, the C. I. O.,..which. favors the F.-E» P.-C. and tance with the establishment of the C. I. O. itself and with the 
social equality ror Negroes, is in high favor with Negroes organization of C. 1. O.-P. A. C. A successtul organizing drive in 
| Dut steadily losing ground with white people and it might the South will not merely mean the addition of hundreds of thou 


sands of new members. It will mean a higher form of unity of 
almost said thatthe C. I. O. is an organization for Ne- 
| Negro and white on the basis of a great advance in the economic. 


roes “ 
= social and political position of the Negro people. 
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CONSTRUCTION. NEW EQUIPMENT. FINANCIAL REPORTS. CHARTERS. AWARDS. VILLAGE ACTIVITY. SALES AND PURCHASES 


Hore N. C.—Controlling interest in Rockfish 
Mills, cotton yarn manufacturing concern with a 25,000- 
spindle plant here and a 10,000-spindle plant at Cumber- 
land, N. C., has been obtained by E. N. Brower. Mr. 
Brower, formerly secretary and treasurer, has succeeded 
I. W. Rose of Rocky Mount, N. C., as president. The firm's 
operations will be integrated with those of Dixie Merceriz- 
ing Co. at Chattanooga, Tenn. 


RAEFORD, N. C.—The name of Edinburgh Cotton Mills, 
now under new ownership and with equipment reduced from 


Hickory Grove, S. C.—A spinning mill which will 
employ 30 persons at the start will begin operation in a 
two-story building leased by H. G. Drake of Gastonia, 
N. C. Machinery for the new enterprise has been moved 
from Burlington, N. C. 


SAN Marcos, TEx.—New equipment purchased by the 
Blue Bonnet Blanket Mills includes 20 automatic looms, 
two sets of 72-inch cards, six spinning frames of 140 spin- 
dles each, a double-action napper, a ten-foot stainless steel 
dye kettle, two stainless steel filling mills, a cloth dryer and 


15,000 to 6,000 spindles, has been changed to White-Tex a stainless steel carbonizer. Present capacity of 1,500 J 4 
Mills, Inc. The firm's president and treasurer is Troy blankets weekly. will be doubled. | 
Whitehead of Charlotte. Marvin T. Poovey continues as | : 
superintendent and manager. CALHOUN, Ga.—Veteran Mills, Inc., located near here @ t 
has begun full production of 50,000 pounds of yarn and h 
LANcasTER, S. C. — Springs Cotton Mills here has duck per month. The construction of the plant, measuring f 
ordered air conditioning equipment for installation in four. 280 by 84 feet, began a year ago. The initial total output 
plants. Central station equipment, designed to maintain will be used by Jones Industries in the manufacture of bed- Ms 
60 per cent relative humidity in spinning rooms, is being spreads, bath mats, bath sets and other chenille products. [ 0 
installed in the company’s cotton spinning departments in C. M., Jones is president of the firm. > ie 
plants both here and at Chester, S$. C. In addition, two | | | yj, 
Carrier “packaged” ait conditioning units are being in- PATTERSON, N. C.—The yarn mill here has changed @ ,, 
stalled in two cotton testing laboratories. ownership for the third time this year and has now been @ ,, 
organized as Patterson Textiles, Inc. All of the new officers fs 
Hickory, N. C.—Construction is under way on a build- are hosiery manufacturers of Marion, N. C. Carter Hudgins ‘ 
ing comprising 40 by 90 feet to house the Hickory Shoe _ js treasurer of the Josephine Mills, Inc. A. C. Hewitt, Jr. f 
Lace Mfg. Co. Completion of the building is expected in js one of the owners of the Hewitt Hosiery Mills, and Ww. 
six weeks, when the concern will move from quarters occu- pp. Elliott, treasurer, is owner of the Overlook Knitting 
pied for about 18 years. The firm was purchased last July Mills. J. Ralph Richie is superintendent and local manager 
by a group of local business men. Norman Hutton ts presi- | | e 
dent and M. T. Reavis is vice-president of the organization. Rome, Ga.—Anchor Duck Mills here has been sold to RB “ 
3 : Anchor Rome Mills, Inc., the transfer of property includ Ee 
_ CHARLOTTE, N. C.—Removal of the Jerman Dyeing and ing all real estate, plant equipment and inventory of the . 
Finishing Co. from Monroe, N. C., to Charlotte has been company. As chairman of the board, Jacob Ziskind, presi te 
completed. The firms machinery was moved into a build- dent and owner of the Anchor Duck Mills, will retain con : C 
Ing _ the property of Bowen Waste Co. Jerman finishes trolling interest in Anchor Rome Mills. New officers in BR tc 
chenille products, employing ten or more persons. Hubert (jude Charles A. Sweet, president; Aubrey A. Hobbs, vice B 
Jerman is operator of the plant. president and general manager; and J. “Wallace Cooper. j A 
JACKSON, Miss.—-Delta Chenille Co., Inc., of Jackson acacia ‘ | 
formerly known as the Winona Bedspread Co., has filea Ditton, S. C.—The two plants of the Carolina Textile 9 
with the Securities and Exchange Commission, Philadelphia, Corp. near here have been sold for approximately $1,700. | 
Pa., a registration statement for 300,000 shares of 20-cent 0 to the newly incorporated Carolina Mills, Inc., which 
par common stock. Of the total shares registered, half will = ity operate at the Dillon plants. M. A. Angus is president = 
be sold by stockholders and half by the company. The price and treasurer of the new corporation; W. F. Kincaid, Jr, @ g- 
to the public will be $8 per share and underwriting dis- vice-president, and W. M. Nicholson, secretary. The same (] §) 
counts will be $1 a share. Net proceeds, estimated at $1,- operating personnel will be employed at the plants. j 
007,913, will be used by the firm to purchase machinery } . 
and equipment and to train employees. Approximately Rock HILL, $. C.—Cutter Mfg. Co. here, operating 14,- @ , 
$257,913 will be added to the working capital. Delta 000 spindles and 415 looms in production of denims and w 
operates plants at Winona, Kosciusko, Durant and Summit, ‘coverts, has been sold for approximately $1,500,000 t " 
Miss. M. C. Goldberg, president of Gold-Tex Fabrics, Phil: "= 
: | delphia, Pa. 
CLAYTON, N. C.—Ownership of Whitley Spinning Co. im ca 
of Clayton has been transferred to L. P. Miller of Phila- OxForbD, N. C.—The Erwin Cotton Mills interest in the  '" 
delphia, Pa. Mr. Miller’s investment in the 10,200-spindle Oxford Cotton Mills will be sold to the Burlington Mill: he 
mill has been set unofficially at $500,000. New machinery Corp., Greensboro, N. C. Burlington Mills Corp. has lu 
is being installed to speed production and to reduce the agreed to offer the same price per share as paid to the @ '" 
number of employees. Erwin Mills for its stock to other Oxford Cotton Mills B !v 
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stockholders. Erwin also will call ratable Dec. 31, 1946, 
one-half of the outstanding preferred stock of the company 
at $110 per share, which is the call price plus accrued divi- 


dend. 


MORRISTOWN, TENN. — American Enka Corp., Enka, 
N. C., has taken an option on a site near here, and is ex- 
pected to establish a plant which will cost $20,000,000. 
it will be a high tenacity rayon and cord plant. The $20,- 
000,000 unit will be the first of three units contemplated, 
and it is expected that within two years two other units will 
be constructed at a total cost of all three of from $50,000,- 
000 to $60,000,000. 


Consumer Demands Cited To A.A.T.C.C. Section 


The South Central Section of American Association of 
Textile Chemists and Colorists met at Chattanooga, Tenn., 
Sept. 21 and heard Dr. William F. Luther of the University 
of Chattanooga’ s Industrial Research Institute, declare that 
there is not a single yarn or fabric now in use that will long 
hold its market position unless it is constantly improved to 
meet demands set by the customer. “In the coming battle 
of the fibers, it will be cotton and the other natural fibers 
striving to compete with the better attractiveness of some 
of the synthetics and the synthetics trying to prove as dura- 
ble as the natural fibers in laundering and general wear,’ 
he said, adding that “customer demand is leading more and 
more to the application of functional engineering in tex- 
tiles, characterized by the increased emphasis on composite 
construction in which each material served best at its own 
particular function in a way that towers the next cost of the 
final product at no sacrifice in quality.” | 

Clyde Horne of Dixie Mercerizing Co., Chattanooga, 
section chairman, presided. Mr. Horne named a nominat- 
ing committee composed of J. A. Crumley, Hosiery Process: 
ing Co., chairman; R. W. Freeze, American Aniline Prod- 
ucts, Inc.; W. J. Kelly, Jr., Burkhart-Schier Chemical Co., 
and Glenn R. Bellamy, Ciba Co., Inc., all of Chattanooga, 
to report at the next meeting on Jan. 11. J. D. Moshein, 
Crystal Springs Bleachery, Chickamauga, Ga., was named 
to judge this section for the intersectional paper contest at 
Boston. H. A. Rodgers, National Aniline Division of 
Allied Chemical and Dye Corp., was named chairman for 
corporate membership for the national body. 


Average Earnings of Workers Listed 


The Bureau of Labor Statistics reported recently that 
verage weekly earnings of $34.81 and hourly earnings of 
87.9 cents in the textile industry (mill products and other 
ber manufactures) in July were well above those of July, 
1945; but slightly below the average weekly figure for June, 
‘946. The $34.81 weekly average was 10.2 per cent above 
july, 1945, but 0.5 per cent below the June average. The 
iverage 87.9 hourly earning was 14.7 per cent above that 
of June, 1945, and 0.4 per cent above that of June, 1946. 
In apparel and other textile products, a weekly average 
carning of $33.97 in July was 3.6 per cent under June earn- 
ngs, but 11.8 per cent above those of July, 1945... The 
Gait average earning was 94.1 cents, 13.5 per cent over 
July, 1945, but 1.1 per cent under June. These workers put 
nan average week of 36.1 hours, 2.6 per cent less than in 


une and 1.2 per cent less than a year ago, it was reported. 
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FOR A QUICK SPOT CHECK 
OF MOISTURE CONTENT IN TEXTILES 


from raw material through finished cloths, use the 
Portable KMC TEXTILE PSYCHROMETER 


Applicable on raw stock, sliver, roving, yarns and fabrics. 
WRITE FOR DESCRIPTIVE FOLDER OR FREE DEMONSTRATION 


KEARNY 


MANUFACTURING CO., INC. 


KEARNY, N. J. GREENVILLE, S. C. 
Montreal Mexico Sao Paulo 
Buenos Aires Antwerp 


KNITTING 
WEAVING 


YARNS 4 


Sell Us Your Surplus Yarns 


PEACH & Co 


GASTONIA, N. C. 


14” No. 32 
Slip-Not Belt, 
driving 36 
cards with 
75 h.p. motor, 
swung on 
pivoted type 
ceiling motor 
base. 


This is one 
among number 
of such drives 
giving maxi- 
mum perform- 
ance ina large 
Southern tex- 
tile mill. 


Slip-Not Belts are uniform in thickness; they give 
maximum pulley contact with less slip, longer life and 
greater production. 


Call On Our Nearest Representative! 
J. D. COX, Vice-President 
Kingsport, Tenn. 


G. H. SPENCER 
Gastonia, N. C. 


JACK M. ALEXANDER 
Charlotte, N. C. 


8S. MESERVEY 
Decatur, Ga. 


CARTER 
Greenville, 8. C. 


TOY E. DOANE 
Kingsport, Tenn. 


SLIP-NOT BELTING CORPORATION 


KINGSPORT, TENNESSEE 
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PERSO 


NAL NEWS 


Ward H. Busbee of Gastonia, N. C., has 
accepted the position of superintendent. of 
Steel Mfg. Co., Rockingham, N. C. 


William J. Erkes, formerly of Philadel- 
phia, Pa., is now manager of the Brewton 


( Ala. ) Rug and Textile Co. 


Slater (S. C.) Mfg. Co., Inc., has an- 
nounced the following changes in supervis- 
ory personnel: John L. Winstead as over- 
seer of weaving on first shift in weave room 
No, 2; J. B. Martin as overseer of weaving 
on third shift in weave room No. 1; J. W. 
Smith to training instructor, and B. H. 
Pierce to overseer of overhauling. 


William C. Appleton has resigned as 
president and director of American Viscose 
Corp. Dr. Frank H. Reichel, chairman of 
the board of directors, was elected to  suc- 
ceed Mr. Appleton and will fill both posi- 
tions. Mr. Appleton will be retained as con- 
sultant to the corporation. George S. Hills 
and Harry L. Dalton were elected directors 
William B. Olmsted and George M. Allen 


were elected vice-presidents. 


William F. LeGrande has resigned his 
position with E. ‘I. du Pont de Nemours & 
Co. at Richmond, Va., to accept one with 


Shelby -(N. C.) Cotton Mills. 


C. B. Mahaffey has been named superin- 
tendent of the dye plant of the H. D. V. 
Division of Callaway Mills, LaGrange, Ga., 
succeeding J]. M. Youngblood, resigned. 


charge of 


Dinsmore, vice-president in 
research and development. of 
& Rubber Co., has 
named to the Army Ordnance Association’ s 


and fe- 


Goody ar Tire been 


advisory. committee on ordnance 


search. 


Robert -T. Stevens, chairman of the board 
of directors of J. P. Stevens & Co., Inc., has 
heen elected a director of General Electric 


Co. 


}. N. Jones, formerly superintendent, of 
Plant No. 2 ot Phoenix Mills, Statesville, 
N. C., and more recently superintendent of 
Edna Mills, Reidsville, N. C., has succeeded 
C. G. White as superintendent of DuCourt 
Mills, Inc., Kings Mountain, N:. C. Mr. 
White has become manager of the Alma 
Mills, Gaffney, S. C. 


George A.. Howell, Jr., has. assumed the 
duties of vice-president and general manager 
of M. Lowenstein & Sons’ two mills: at 
Rockingham, N. C., succeeding William H. 
Entwistle. Mr. Howell’ formerly con- 
nected with Rock Hill (S. C.) Printing & 
Finishing Co. 
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Joseph L. Lanier, vice-president of West 
Point (Ga.) Mfg. Co.; Walter S$. Montgom- 
ery, president and treasurer of Beaumont 
Mfg. Co. and Spartan Mills, Spartanburg, 
S. C.; and Ames Stevens of Ames Textile 
Co., Lowell, Mass., have been made recipi- 
ents of the Medal of Freedom of the Euro- 
pean theatre for “exceptionally meritorious 
achievement which aided the United States 
in the prosecution of the war in Continental 
Europe.” Mr. Lanier, Mr. Montgomery and 
Mr. Stevens composed a mission to Europe 
for the Army Quartermaster to survey the 
textile industry. 


BACK TO CIVILIAN 
LIFE; Dan M. Beattie 
of Geenville, S. C., 
left, has accepted a po- 
sition as Southern sales 
and service representa- 
tive with the Amerfi- 
can’ Paper Tube Co. 
Mr. Beattie, a native 
of Greenville, S. C., 
and a graduate of the 
University of North Carolina; served for 
nearly five years during the war in the U. S. 
Marine Corps, three years of which were 
Spent overseas. Prior to entering the service 
he was employed by the Chemical Bank & 
Trust Co., New York City. Dwight 
Wilhelm, formerly a colonel in the United 
States Army, has resumed his duties as ex- 
ecutive the Alabama Cotton 
Manufacturers Association, with headquar- 
ters at Montgomery. . . . Willard E. (Wes) 
Smith, who served 44 years with the Chem- 
ical Warfare Service, recently was discharg- 
ed with the rank of major and has resumed 
his duties with Borne Scrymser Co. of Eliz- 
abeth, N. J., and Charlotte, N. C. Prior to 
entering the service Mr. Smith was engaged 
in research and development on fiber condi- 
tioners and tinting compounds. He is assign- 
ed to the South Carolina territory, but will 
be available throughout, the South for special 
services, working under Russell C. Young, 
Southern manager of Borne Scrymser Co. at 
Charlotte, N. C. 


secretary of 


Robert H. Teat, general manager of 
Dunson Sales Co., New York City, . and 
Dr. E. C. Herman of LaGrange, Ga., have 
been elected to the board of directors of 
Dunson Mills, LaGrange. 


R. Norman Semler has joined Ameéri- 
can Cyanamid Co, as assistant to George C. 
Ramey, advertising manager and director of 
quality control for Cyanamid's textile resin 
department. Mr. Semler was associated with 
the textile sales development unit of Owens- 
Corning Fiberglass Corp. 


Norman E. Elsas, president of Fulton Bag 
& Cotton Mills, Atlanta, Ga.. was one of 
three chairmen at a statewide public rela- 
tions conference of business and industrial 
executives of Georgia in Atlanta Oct. 8. 


John Armstrong Waugh has joined the 
staff of the Institute of Textile Technology, 
Charlottesville, Va. He has had long ex- 
perience in. the textile industry, first with 
the Lonsdale Co. then with H. & B. Amer- 
ican Machine Co., and finally with Bates 
Mfg. Co. as overseer of carding. A native of 
Belfast, Mr. Waugh came to this country at 
an early age. He studied weaving and de 
signing at the Rhode Island School of De. 
sign. 


H. B. Burks has been appointed general 
manager of Wehadkee Yarn Mills, Talla- 
dega, Ala., succeeding V. A. Mims, de 
ceased. George Coker has been named office 
manager, succeeding Mr. Burks. 


Z. D. Ford has been promoted from as- 
sistant secretary to secretary of Spray (N 
C.) Cotton Mills, succeeding J: G. Farrell 
Mr. Ford has been succeeded by W. R. 
Mathews. R. A. Butler was promoted from 
superintendent to manager, and W. P. Bar. 
ton from assistant superintendent to superin- 
tendent. 


Roger L. Dixon, Dallas, Tex., cotton 
merchant and vice-president of the Amer! 
can Cotton Shippers Association, has been 
appointed special representative to head th: 
Federal Government's cotton export and tex 
tile production program in Germany. 


Herbert S. Blake, Jr., president of th 
Organization Service Corp., has been ap 
pointed executive secretary of the Felt Asso 
ciation, Inc. Mr. Blake, a member of. th 
New York State Bar, has devoted his entir: 
career to trade association activities. 


J. C. Tipton continues as superintenden' 
of Waxhaw (N., C.) Spinning Co. A recen' 
item stated that he had resigned this posi 
tion. 


Jack M. Alexander, sales representativ: 
for Slip-Not Belting Corp, who recent; 
underwent an operation at  Presbyteriat 
Hospital, Charlotte, is reported to be recup 
erating satisfactorily. 


Resignation of the following executives 
has been announced by Nashua Mfg. Co 
which operates a plant at Cordova, Ala 
Robert Amory as president and treasure! 
Arnold W. Honnewell as vice-president 
assistant treasurer and secretary; and J. \ 
Farley as chairman of the board of dire 
tors. Royal Little, president of Textror 
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Houghton Wool 


sa PROMPT SHIPMENT 7 GRADES ON SHORT NOTICE 


os FOR BLENDS WITH RAYON OR COTTON 


houcuton 


Sou. Representative 


JameseE. TAYLOR OL COMPANY 


Telephone 3-3692 


t CHARLOTTE, N. C. 253 SUMMER STREET * BOSTON 


er SOFTENERS ALKALIES- 
ST WIST-SETTER” MACHINES 


TEXTILE CHEMICALS. 


lla- 148 RICE STREET 


CLINTON INDUSTRIES, wc. 
Clinton, Towa 


QUALITY + UMIFORMITY SERVICE 
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COMBINATION 


for Individual 


Spinning Drives 


TANNATE-Rockwood drives assure uniform yarn 
because they keep your spinning frames running 
smoothly and steadily. The Tannate-Rockwood unit 
is compact and is easily installed. The motor is 
mounted on a pivoted motor base and equipped with 
a Tannate flat leather belt. This installation requires 


little attention and gives trouble-free service year in, 


vear out. 


Tannate-Rockwood drives work equally efficiently 
whether driving horizontally, vertically or at an 


angle. 


This is the drive for you to use. Consult Rhoads 


Engineering service—get more details. 


ESTABLISHED 1702 


j. E. RHOADS & SONS 


35 North Sixth Street, Philadelphia 6, Pa. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO _ ATLANTA 
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Complete 
efficient distribution in 


the South by 


Inc., now heads the firm. Other new off- 
cers are: Charles H. Dyson, treasurer and 
assistant secretary; J. Linzee Weld, vice- 
president; Robert R. Thurbur, secretary. 


The following men have been named to 
the board of directors of J. P. Stevens & 
Co., Inc.:. M. Beattie, W. H: Beattie. 
Greenville, S. C.; W.C. Bennett, New York: 
Henry Black, North Andover, Mass.; H. C. 
Carter, W. J. Carter, Greensboro, N. C.; N. 
A. Cocke, Charlotte, N. C.; M. C. Edwards, 
White Plains, N. Y.; R. G. Emery, Green- 
ville; T. W. Estes, William Fraser, New 
York; A: G. Furman, Sr., Greenville; 
Robert Gage, Chester, S. C.; W. J. Gallon, 


Plandome, N. Y.;°R. E. Henry, Greenville; 


L. T. Markert, North Andover; J. E. Sirrine, 


Greenville: H. N. Slater, New York: Abbot 


Stevens, North Andover; J. P. Stevens, Jr., 
Plainfield, N. J.; J. H. Sutherland, New 
Rochelle, N. Y¥.: G. N.-.Tower, Princeton, 
N. J.; and Robert T. Stevens, Plainfield, 


Clyde O. DeLong has been named. mer- 
chandise manager of the industrial products 
sales diviston of B. F. Goodrich Co. 


William Byers, associated with Rock Hill 
Printing & Finishing Co. for the past 15 
years, has been appointed personnel direc- 
tor. 


_C. E. Folk, formerly director of the yarn 
manufacturing department, has been ap- 
pointed principal of the North Carolina 
Vocational School, Belmont. He succeeds 
Tilden W. Bridges, who has returned to the 
manufacturing division of Marshall Field 
& Co., Spray, N. C., as airector of voca- 
tional education. 


HEAT TREATED 


LOOM BOLTS 


for greater durability 


and other textile 


fastening special- 
ties since 1886. 


stocks for 


INDUSTRIAL SUPPLY COMPANY 


Clinton, South Carolina 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Better bolts 


Clifford Bradbury, export manager for 
Dronsfield Bros., Ltd., Oldham, England, 
is expected to be on a business trip in the 
United States in the near future. 


W. Carlton Henderson, manager of South- 
ern sales at Lincolnton, N. C., for the Boger 
& Crawford Spinning Mill, has been ap- 
pointed chairman of the Lincoln County 
Committee for Economic Development. 


W. G. Huguley, manager of Seminole 
Mills, Clearwater, S. C., has been appointed 
general manager of Seminole Mills and of 
Union Buffalo Mills Co., with plants at 
Buffalo and Union, S. C. John D. Jones 
will continue in the position he has held 
for many years, aS general superintendent 
of the Union and Buffalo plants. 


Kenneth A. Seward has joined Textron, 
Inc., as assistant to Carl C. Mattman, Jr., 
in the creation and development of new 
fabrics. Mr. Seward comes to Textron from 
A. D. Juilliard & Co., where he has served 
in the same capacity since 1937, with the 
exception of 38 months in the Army. Be- 
fore joining Juilliard, Mr. Seward was with 
the Susquehanna Mills. He is also a mem- 
ber of the American Association of Textile 
Technologists. 


The creation of four new positions on 
the Clemson College textile school faculty 
and the employment of qualified men to fill 
them has been announced by Dean Hugh 
M. Brown. The. new men are Laconla H. 
Hance, instructor in weaving and design; 
Thomas A. Hendricks, instructor in tex- 
tiles; Morris D. Moore, instructor in -tex- 


tiles; and John §S. Graham, instructor in re- 


search and testing. Two other new staff 
members, filling vacant positions, were also 
announced. Dr. James H. Langston and 


Arvid Czarnitski, associate professors in 
chemistry and dyeing. 


OBITUARY 


Jesse Hodges of Charlotte, N. C., South- 
ern representative for the American Paper 
Tube Co., Woonsocket, R. I., died recently 
at Charlotte. Surviving are his wife, his 
mother, a sister and two brothers. 


John Alexander Graham, 63, retired 
textile executive, died recently after a long 
illness at Landrum, S. C. Surviving are his 
widow and two daughters. 


J. Harvey White, president of Travora 
Mfg. Co. of Graham, N. C.,; died recently in 


er Velvet Smooth 


UNION 
TEXTILE 
CRAYONS 


21 COLORS WHITE 


PER CASE OF 4% GROSS 


UNION CRAYON CO. 


LOWELL. MAS S. 


Graham. Mr. White was a past president: of 
the North Carolina Cotton Manufacturers 
Association. Surviving are his wife and a 
son. 


John Bennett Cornwell, 45, superin- 
tendent of Mill No. 3 of Republic Cotton 
Mills, died recently of a heart attack at 
Great Falls, S. C. Among survivors are his 
widow, one son, one daughter and six sis- 
ters. 


Allan Little, Sr., 71, pioneer Georgia 
textile engineer, died Sept. 30 at his home 
in Atlanta. Mr. Little, who was a member of 
Georgia Teach's second football team, is 
survived by a daughter, two sons and a 
sister. 


Robert S. Porter, 57, director of per- 
sonnel for Pomona Mfg. Co. at Greensboro, 
N. C., the past two years, died recently in 
Greensboro after a short illness. A native of 
Newton, Mass., Mr. Porter is survived by 
his wife and one son. 


Fred Dickinson of Rockingham, N. C., 
sales representative for H. & B. American 
Machine Co. for the past 50 years in North 
and South Carolina, died Sept. 30 at Char- 
lotte, N. C. 


Dr. Robert E. Rose, 67, of E. I. du 
Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., died Sept. 23 
in San Mateo, Cal. Dr. Rose was for many 
years one of the best known figures in the 
American dyestuffs industry. 


Samuel Robert Glassford, 72, of 
Ridgewood, N. J., retired president of the 
old selling house of Bliss, Fabyan & Co., 
died recently of a heart attack. Well known 


in the textile industry, Mr. Glassford was a . 


former president of the Association of Cot- 
ton Textile Merchants of New York. 


Harry F. Wynn, 70, retired ‘superin 
tendent of Mandeville Mills, Carrollton, 
Ga., died recently after a lengthy illness. 
Among survivors are his wife, three daugh- 
ters and three sons. 


YOULL BE SATISFIED WITH THE 


QUALITY LINE 
of 


Disinfectants - Insecticides 
Cleaners and Cleaning Aids 


* 


Write us for samples, 
prices and suggestions 


uardian 


CHEMICAL COMPANY 


708 Jefferson St., N. W. — Atlanta, Ga. 
He. 1876 
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Flexible Tubing Answers 
Dust, Space Problems 


In handling air, dust or other light 
solids under crowded conditions, the 
Spiratube Division of Warner Brothers 
Co. offers Spiratube, a self-extending, 
non-collapsible but retractable tubing. 
The accompanying illustration shows 
just one application where Spiratube 
exhausts dust resulting from the drill- 
ing of bakelite gauge cases. 7 


Spiratube takes tight undue turns 
without the use of elbows or 
special fittings and without crimping 
to cause blockage of the channel or 
air turbulence. The continuous helical 
spring which forms the core is spiral- 
stitched into the fabric, so there are no 
exposed wires to create fire hazards or 
ridges to impede air or collect solids. 
The extreme flexibility of Spiratube 
makes possible its location close to the 
source of dust generators. Information 
on Spiratube may be obtained by ad- 
dressing Department 162, Warner 
Brothers Co., Spiratube Division, 
1, Conn. 


easily, 


G. M. Offers Book Aid 
Designers and Engineers 


A third book in the series of tech- 
nical treatises on ball bearings for de- 
signers and engineers has just been 
issued by the engineering department 
of New Departure Division of Gen- 
eral Motors Corp., Bristol, Conn. Pub- 
lished under the generic title of Engi- 
neering Service, part three covers en- 
closure and lubrication for all operat- 
ing conditions. 

Parts one and two deal with princi- 
pal bearing types and fundamentals of 
mounting practice — and describe de- 
tails of shaft and housing designs so 
important to good ball bearing per- 
formance, 

Since ball bearing application 1s a 
highly specialized art, it is advisable 
‘hat engineers study these books while 
the design is in the formative stage, 
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WITH THE. TEN NANT 


and get these 


Eliminating slow, costly scrubbing with speedy, efficient 
dry cleaning is the Tennant System’s answer to your floor 
maintenance problems. Here are some of the things the (**~\ 
Tennant System will do for your mill: ee e 


MAKES FLOORS LAST LONGER. A new, live, 


surface appears like magic; replaces frayed, softened wood 
fibers. The Tennant Sy. tem adds years of life to your 
floor. Saves on costly, hard-to-get replacements. 


KEEPS FLOORS CLEAN, DRY, HARD. Tic 


Tennant System seals and hardens your floors, pro- /— 
viding a smooth, non-porous splinter-free surface 
that resists heavy traffic, oil and dirt. Helps pre- 
vent stock damage. The clean, bright non-slip- 
pery surface promotes safety and increases light 
reflection as much as 7 times! 


CUTS MAINTENANCE COSTS 50%. 


Savings in labor with the Tennant System 
help cut daily cleaning costs as much as 
50°. Daily floor care requires only fast, 
easy sweeping with dry cotton mop. 


WRITE TODAY for further information 


and specification sheets. 


G. H. TENNANT COMPANY 


2580 N. 2nd St., Minneapolis 11, Minn. 


‘The TENNANT SYSTEM 
can be used in ALL 
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and then consult ball bearing engineers 
for specific recommendations. Either or 
all three of the above books are avail- 
able gratis upon request. 


Permutit Offering Hot 
Process Water Softener 


Improved boiler feed water and sub- 
stantial savings in chemicals required 
for water softening are two chief fea- 
tures of a new type of hot process 
water softener, incorporating a sludge 
blanket design, which has been de- 
veloped by Permutit Co., 330 W. 42nd 
St., New York. This new equipment, 
built in four models for use with every 
type of steam generator, also reduces 
the turbidity of softened water, lessens 
the load on filters, reduces the amount 
of backwashing and lowers the amount 
of silica left in the water. In the tank, 
suspended sludge forms a bed which 
acts as a filter screen for fine particles. 
This bed, coupled with the slow rate of 
upward flow throughout the full cross 
section of the settling tank, gives an 
effluent lower in turbidity than that 
obtained in older types of softeners. 
The low turbidity in the settled water 
places a relatively light load on filters 


and this in turn is said to produce a 
corresponding reduction in frequency 
of backwashing. 

Permutit has acquired the Simplex 
Valve and Meter Co. of Philadelphia, 
according to a recent announcement. 
The Simplex Co., prominent in the de- 
sign and manufacturing of equipment 
for the control regulation of liquid 
flow will continue to operate under its 
own name. 


Dry-Mount Accessory 
Announced By Taber 


Easier, faster preparation of textile 


specimens for abrasion-resistance test- 


ing, more accurate test results and 
greater convenience in use are among 
the important advantages reportedly 
provided by a new abraser accessory de- 
veloped and announced by Taber In- 


strument Corp. This new specimen- 


preparation aid, known as Dry-Mount, 
is a double-coated adhesive sheet de- 
signed to make flexible fabrics stick 
with uniformly secure adherence to a 
metal or cardboard backing. (See illus- 
tration. ) . 

Because its tacky surfaces bond or 
anchor the test sample to the specimen 


THE KEEVER 
STARCH CO. 


Columbus 15, Ohio 


plate while the test is being performed, 
this product eliminates wrinkling, 
buckling, slipping or stretching of 


specimen during test, the manufacturer » 


reports. While providing effec- 
tive, firm grippage, it does not alter 
conditions or otherwise affect qualities 
of specimen. 


Dry-Mount proves remarkably easy 
to use, the manufacturer states. After 
a four-inch square piece is sheared 
from roll, separator strip is peeled off 
and the square sheet placed between 
specimen and rigid backing material 


so that it adheres to backing tightly, 


uniformly. While separator strip is 
peeled off in average laboratory re- 
search testing practice, it may be left 
on one side of the dually adhesive 
sheet under certain conditions, serving 
in such instances as a rigid backing ma- 


terial itself, thereby imparting extra 


stiffness and flatness to fabric speci- 
mens that tend to curl or wrinkle. The 
manufacturer recommends this practice 
only in those cases where the coarse, 
uneven texture of the separator strip 
does not reflect in test. Complete data 
is available on request. Write to Taber 
Instrument Corp., 111 TB Goundry 
Street, North Tonawanda, N. Y. 


Micro Switch Products 
Are Described in Catalog 
Micro Switch of Freeport, Ill., has 
issued a new catalog describing its 
complete line and illustrating many of 
the varied uses for Micro Switch prod- 
ucts. Listed are many types of housings 
for Micro Switch snap-action, along 
with varied types of actuators that make 
possible the use of these products to 
make machines automatic, for machine 
limit and control, to aid in positioning 
materials, to control electrical current 
and temperatures. An excellent hand- 
book for design and production engi- 
neers, the catalog, No. 61, will also 
prove helpful to time study men. 
Copies are available on request. 
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: Covers Dyeing Process 
i. Dan River Mills, Inc., currently is 
. distributing to the industry a pamphlet 
r entitled Continuous Pigment Vat Dye- 
5 ing. This process was developed at 
Dan River during the war years and 
has subsequently been patented. At the 
present time Dan River is prepared to 
gtant licenses to other members of the 
industry. The booklet describes the 
process briefly and also publishes the 
text of the patent and the text of the ‘ mo /. 
licensing agreement. Copies of this A 
booklet may. be obtained from the Re- fy i | 
search Engineering Division, Dan 
River Mills, Danville, Va. 
ie A new electronic tachometer design- 
d ed for measuring rotating speeds from yn ae 
300 to 50,000 r. p. m. has been an- AODA 
nounced by the special products divi- and 3 
i ; sion of the General Electric Co. steam coal from Wise County, ion 
Weighing only 19 pounds, the Va., on the Interstate Railroad. 
- ‘ tachometer is useful for the produc- steam and domestic coal—Pitts- 
. @ tion testing of equipment instanteous- burgh seam from irwin Basin, 
: Westmoreland County, Pennsyl- 
r+ ly without the necessity for any per- High grade gas, by-product, vania, on the Penna. Railroad. 
‘ (} manent attachments. It can be used to steam and domestic coal from 
Wise County, Va., on the Inter- 
c ff indicate the speeds of electric motors, state Railroad. 
1. | pumps, fans, blowers and other types , 
Of rotating equipment. 
Genuine Third Vein Pocahon- 
grade, high volatile steam Va., on the Norfolk & Western 
ulletin Is Published be product coal from Wise 
“e On Bijur Window Units Comme, Va., on the Interstate 
A bulletin describing Bijur window 
v units for industrial machinery has been Medium volatile, high fusion 
Nas bec Hed 4 coking coal for by-product and 
» issued by the Bijur Lubricating Corp.., A laboratory Controlled prod- steam use from Wyoming Co. 
uct blended to meet exacting WV Ry. 
22nd Street, Long Island City 1, stoker requirements. From 
y N. Y. The bulletin, 4B, stresses sim- on the Inter- “4 
plicity of installation of the unit. The 
= Biyur unit involves no added cost, it COKE tuck 
m declares, except the boring of a plain Hazard No. 4 and No. 7 steam 
hole. is: self Roda and Stonega from Wise and domestic coal from Wis- 
ig ACIS SCH Fequiring No County, Va., and Connellsville coal, Knott County, Kentucky, 
loose parts, such as gaskets and screws, Coke from Pennsylvania. on the L. & N. Railroad. 
as for installation. | 
: reek Seam in Greenbrier County, b 
gs Moves Into New Quarters W.Va., originating on the N.F.&G.R.R. ee 
1s Philips Brothers Chemicals, Inc., an- ANTHRACITE — Hazle Brook Premium oe 
ke nounce that they have moved from 70 Raven Run ‘“ 
to Pine Street, New York, into larger 2 
ne quarters at 37 Wall Street, New York 3 z 
ig 5, N. Y. Expanding facilities and a G C C 
nt need for more room has prompted the enera oad om p an y ; 
d- move and the new quarters fill that 123 SOUTH BROAD STREET, PHILADELPHIA 9, PA. 
4 need. The company has branch offices BRANCHES: 
sO and warehouse stocks in Boston, Mass., BLUEFIELD, W. VA. BOSTON BUFFALO CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
n. Providence, R. I., Harttor2, Conn., CINCINNATI DETROIT NEW YORK NORFOLK PITTSBURGH 


Dan River Publication 


Philadelphia, Pa., and Baltimore, Md. 
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Southern Standard Mill Supply Co. 


NEW, REBUILT and USED TEXTILE MACHINERY and SUPPLIES 


512 W. Fourth Street 
Charlotte, N. C. 
Phone 3-8841 


1064-90 Main St., Pawtucket, R. |. 


@ N. Y. Office: 1022 Empire State Bldg. 


C. E LUTTRELL & COMPANY 


Textile Machinery and Supplies 
GREENVILLE, SOUTH CAROLINA 


NOW s 


THE TIME 


To look over your 
worn belts and 
have them repair- 
ed. We can do 
either or both. No 
charge for estimate. Call today. : 


GREENVILLE BELTING CO. 


Manufacturers of Leather Belting 
Telephone 2218 


Troy WHITENE, AD Mac HINERY Co. 


TEXTILE 
MACHINERY 
and SUPPLIES 


WE BUILD 
TEXTILE 
APRONS 


TROY WHITEHEAD MACHINERY COMPANY 


- BOX 1245 CHARLOTTE, N. C. PHONE 3-9631 


FOR IMMEDIATE DELIVERY AS A UNIT 


13—-Frames, 160 spindle, 8 x 4 Whitin Speeders, with H & B 4-roll long draft. 

6—Frames as above, except conventional draft. 

2—52-spindle, 12 x 6 Woonsocket Siubbers. 

30—Deliveries, Lowell drawing with 12-inch coilers. 

&—Davis & Furber, 48 roll top cards equipped with new two lap feed, two 12-inch 
coiler heads for each card. Seven of these cards are complete and ready to go 
with all new clothing. 

2—-100-spindle Foster Winders with cone attachments equipped for motor drive, but 
motors not included. New 12-inch drawing cans, bobbins, etc. 


FOR SALE INDIVIDUALLY 


2—128-spindle F & J Twisters, 4-inch gauge, 3-inch ring, band drive. 
l—Foster ‘‘12’' 100-spiridle Winder with cone attachment, belt drive. 
1—100-apindle Whitin Spooler, 44o-inch gauge, band drive. 
l—100-spindle H & B Spooler, 442-inch gauge, tape drive. 

5,000 spools for above spoolers. 


Please address inquiries to Box 227 or Telephone 48, Statesville, N. C. 


PAUL B. EATON 


1208 Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 
753 Munsey Blidg., Washington, D. C. 


Patent Attorney 
WANTED 


One 72-spindle 11 x 549 or 12 x 6 Saco- 
Lowell Slubber. 


Answer to 
VETERAN MILLS, INC. 
Calhoun, Ga. 


EXPERIENCED MILL REPRESENTATIVE 


open for connection with yarn mills of no- : " 
conflicting range, or will confine activity to 
a large mill. 


Write “Sales Representative,"’ 
care Textile Bulletin, . 
P. 0. Box 1225, Charlotte 1, N. C. 


TWISTERS FOR SALE 


48 Frames Draper Tape Drive Dry Twisters, 
96 spindles each, 5” gauge, 4” ring, 7” tra- 
verse, year 1926. Individual motors and 
switches included, 550-volt. Also adequate 
supply spools. 
Write “I. M. 8.,"" care Textile Bulletin, 
P. 0. Box 1225, Charlotte 1, N. C. 


CHENILLE PLANT FOR SALE 


Complete plant including three buildings and real estate located in North 
Carolina. Trained operators, designer and plant superintendent available. 
Plant available at once and can be put in operation in one day. Com- 
pletely equipped for manufacturing bedspreads, robes, bath room sets and 
shag rugs. Capacity 1,300 spreads per week. 


J. THURSTON KISER 
Box 2680 Charlotte, N.C. 
Telephone 4-1369 


DETECTIVES 


Furnished for undercover or open in- 
vestigations to Industrial Plants, At- 
torneys, Banks and Individuals, Male 
and female operatives. Per diem basis 
only. “Our best advertisement is a job 
well done.’’ References: Any Lynch- 
burg bank or City official. Phone or 
write Cundiff’s Detectives, Inc., Lynch- 
burg, Va. No branch offices and no 
solieitors. 


WANTED—Position as Plant Overseer. Experienced 
on Carding, Spinning, Ring Twisting, Winding 
Tube Twist and Polishing Cotton, Waste anc 
Rayon. Employed; age 38, sober and reliable 
Write “T. W. T.,” care Textile Bulletin, P. O 
Box 1225. Charlotte 1, N. C. 


WANTED—Instructor in carding and spinning 
North Carolina Vocational Textile School. Rep!’ 
to P. O. Box 349, Belmont, N. C., or Telephon 
445. 
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WANTED TO PURCHASE 


2—Medium size textile mills; one on high 
grade drills, the other on broadcloth for 
shirts, pajamas, shorts, etc. 


3—Print Cloth Mills—20,000;: 40,000, and 
60,000 spindles and necessary looms. All 
information strictly confidential. 


Write “P. O. Box 5356, Station B, 
New Orleans, La."’ 


PERFEX FIBRE BROOMS 


Sweepers using Perfex Fibre Brooms are 
those who FIRST used them LONG 
ENOUGH to become acquainted with their 
easy sweep. Try 1 or 100 from 


BATSON 


Box 841 Greenville, 8. C. 


Superintendent available, 44 years old, Protes- 
tant religion, sober, good health. High. School 
and I. C. S. Textile graduate, 25 years’ experi- 
ence in the mill, eleven years’ experience as 
General Overseer. Last eight and a half years 
as Superintendent. Experienced on spun rayon. 
combed and cotton yarn. Six years as Yarn 
Mill Superintendent, two and a half years 
Weave Mill Superintendent. Can go anywhere 
Write ‘Textile Graduate,’’ care Textile Bulle- 
tin, P. O. Box 1225, Charlotte 1, N. C. 


ALFRED WALLWORK 
1105 Pryor St. Charlotte 2, N. C. 


Jacquard designer and card cutter. Designer 
for all kinds of Jacquard work. Have some- 
thing uew and different in bedspread 
sketches. 


WANTED—Position as second hand or shift 
foreman in spinning; married; temperate; good 


manager of help; 15 years as second hand in . 


spinning, spooling, twisting and winding; ex- 
perienced on rayon: combed and plain carded 


spinning; good references; could change on one 


notice. Write ‘‘Reeves.’’ care Textile 
Bulletin, P. O. Box 1225, Charlotte 1, N.C 


INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS DIRECTOR 


Ten years' executive experience dealing with 
organized labor and other industrial and 
Labor Relations Officer for Navy, World 
War II. Legal education: age 37; married: 
two children. 


Write “Director,’’ care Textile Bulletin, 
P. O. Box 1225, Charlotte, 1, N. C. 


WANTED 


Two experienced Stafford Loom Overhaulers. 
3 A-l Loom Fixers. Pay above average. 


Write ‘‘Loom,’’ care Textile Bulletin, 
P. O. Box 1225, Charlotte 1, N. C. 


Index to Advertisers 


Page 


American Cyanamid Co. (Industrial Chemical 


Custom roller shop operating in town ofl 
15,000 since 1920. Owner retiriiag. Cash price 
$2,500.00 plus stock. 


Write ‘Roller Shop,’’ care Textile Bulletin, 
_P. 0. Box 1225, Charlotte 1, N. C, 


Div.) 
Arkansas Co. 4 
Baily & Co., Inc., Joshua L . 60 
Barium Reduction Corp. 29 
Barkley Machine Works 55 
Bond Co., Chas. . 61 
Brooklyn Perfex Corp. . 43 
Burkart-Schier Chemical Co. 46 and 48 
Carolina Industrial Films . 50 
Carolina Refractories Co. . 
Clarkson Bros. “ 57 
Clinton Industries, Inc. . 37 
Cocker Machine & Foundry Co. . 19 
Commercial Factors Corp. . 3 
Crabb & Co., William 57 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works . 6 
Cundiff, John O. ‘ 42 
Curran & Barry 50 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 46 
D & M Plating Co. 53 
Dary Ring Traveler Co. 46 
Dayton Rubber Mfg. Co. . 24 
Denison Mfg..Co. 55 
Dronsfield Bros. ... 61 
Dunning & Boschert Press Co. 29 
Eaton, Paul B. . 42 
Engineering Sales Co. 49 

Gates Rubber Co. __ 4 
General Chemical Co. 16 
General Coal Co. 41 
General Dyestuff Corp. 23 
Goodgame ,& Potter . 29 
Gossett Machine Works . 58 
Greenville Belting Co. 42 
Guardian Chemical Co. . 38 
Holbrook Rawhide Co. . 53 
Houghton Wool Co. . 37 
Industrial Air Co. 55 
Jenkins Metal Co. 58 
FOR SALE 


Kearny Mig. Co., Inc. . 
Keever Starch Co. . 

Lambeth Rope Corp. . 
Loper, Raiph E. . 
Luttrell & Co., C. E. 
Maguire & Co.; Inc., John P. 
Meadows Mig. Co. . 
Mitcham & Co. . 
Monsanto Chemical Co. . 

National Ring Traveler Co. 
Neisler Mills 
N. Y. & N. J. Lubricant Co. 
Norlander-Young. Machine Co. . 


Ocean Forest Hotel . 

“Page Belting Co. . 
Pawtucket Mfg. Co. . 
Peach & Co., D. W. 
Pease & Co., J. N. 


Railway Supply & Mfg. Co., The. 


Front Cover 


Raybestos-Manhattan, Inc. (Manhattan Rubber 


Div.) 


Raybestos-Manhattan, Inc. (North Charleston 


Plant) 
Raymond Service, Inc., Chas. P. 
Rhoads & Son, J. E. 
Rice Dobby Chain Co. 

Saco-Lowell Shops . 
Seydel-Woolley & Co. . 
Shell Oil Co. 
Slip-Not Belting Corp. 
Slaughter Machinery Co. 
Sonoco Products 
Southern Shuttles Div. (Steel Heddle Mig 


Southern Standard Mill Supply Co. 


Steel Heddle Mig. Co. 
Stevens & Co., Inc., J. P. 
Sullivan & Co. . 


Tennant Co., G. H. 
Terrell Co., The . 
Textile Apron Co. 


Union Crayon Co. 
Union Supply & Electric Co. 

| —v— 
Valentine & Co., J. W. 
Veeder-Root, Inc. 

WAK Industries 
Watson-Williams Mig. Co. 
Whitehead Machinery Co., Troy 
Whiting Machine Works 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co. 
Wolf & Co.,; Jacques 


Co.) 


51 


Back Cover 


53 


53. 
21 and 42 


. 51 


5 


i—Cork Roll Buffing Maclzine. 
1—Automatic Banding Machine. 
i--Shaper for machine shop. 
Cone Winder. 
1—Cloth Shearing Machine. 
1—Rip saw, for wood shop. 


2—10 x 5 


WANTED 


1—Waste Machine, for re\vorking scavenger and roving waste. 


250 to 300—40” ‘‘E’’ Model Draper Looms. 


FOR SALE 


56—*‘E’’ Model Draper Loon and 327 ‘‘K’’ Model Draper Looms, all 30” width, 156 
equipped with 4-bank slid/ng bar stop motions, and spring top harness motions, 
weaving tubing. All have Roper let-offs, vibrating whip rolls. 


Saco-Pette Intermediates, 


TO BUY 


Must be late model and in A-1l condition. 


112 spindles each. 


6— 7 x 344 Saco-Pette Speede s, 160 spindles each. 


FAIRMONT MILLS, INC., Fairmont, S. C. 


POSITIONS OPEN—Men Wanted for Southern Mills—General Manager spun rayon yarn and cloth mill; must be able to take full charge: attractive 
Salary and share in profits offered; Boss Carder, Texas cotton mill, $65; Purchasing Agent for cotton mill; Mechanical and Plant Engineers, also Master 


Mechanics for cotton mills: Time Study men; Overseer cotton spinning; Dye Chemist with knowledge of plastics; 
third shift; Master Mechanic to superintend new plant on new product, around $5,000 year; 


Caleteria 


Boss Weaver and Silk Throwster 
Manager (Georgia), $5,000 year; Superintendent 


for 


mill making flat cotton duck, salary $600-$800 month; two Overseers cotton earding; Card Grinders; Frame Fixers; also General Manager new cotton mill 


in South America. 


Charles P. Raymond Service, Inc. 


294 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


Over 45 years Confidential Employment Service for executives seeking positions and employers seeking executives. 
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We can guarantee you a sure fit with Ken- 


tex Aprons, because we make them to fit. 


Starting with the finest leather available, 
they are made by skilled craftsmen — using 
modern machinery developed by us—and 
are precision-gauged at every stage of man- 


ufacture. 


That's why you can depend on every 
KENTEX Apron to be uniform in texture, 
finish and dimensions with every other 
apron in the shipment, and with your pre- 


vious shipments. 


Write us today for free samples, and prices. 


— 


ae 
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FIT BETTER— WEAR LONGER depends, not so much on the exploiting of technological 
improvements, but on the ability to secure the best from the 


The Need for Leadership 


(Continued from Page 18) been promoted rapidly. Now 
he is an important man in our organization and is doing an 
exceptional job. 

This sort of training must start from the top management 
and be vigorously encouraged and developed. It is slow, 
and often discouraging, but will bring its rewards. In many 
business organizations, the key men develop destructive, 
critical attitudes. They are not in sympathy with, or active 
in, supporting objectives of the management. As long as 
men think in this manner, they cannot be leaders of their 
people. I do not believe that many managements realize 
the seriousness of this problem. It 1s something that can be 
corrected if approached in the right manner. I repeat, any 
sort of training is constructive and worthwhile. Training of 
the best sort for practical problems will do more good. It 
will go a long way in removing destructive thinking of the 
key men and quickening interest in their jobs. It will 
change them into aggressive, vigorous supervisors and man- 
agers. Their attitudes will be reflected in direct proportion 
in their people. : 

In the future, the man who will produce the best results 
and make his particular function the most successful, will 
not be the best technician, the best engineer, the best scien- 
tist mor the best educated. He will be the man who has 
learned the art of dealing with people and the basic truths 
of leadership. The future success of business in our country 


working force. The right sort of leadership will tap un- 
limited resources of workers on all levels and will contribute 
in untold ways to the success of a business. 

If our country is to continue making progress towards a 
better way of living for all people, we will have to learn to 
supply the leadership that the great bulk of people need. 
Their performance will be in direct proportion to the quality 
of this leadership. It will solve many of our present-day 
labor difficulties. It will bring a high level of performance 
to our plants and will add immeasurably to the happiness 
and the material welfare of the people who do the work of 
the world. 


— 


Wage Increase Fosters New Pricing Band 

The five-cent-an-hour wage increase approved last month 
by the Wage Stabilization Board for cotton textile mills 
will be reflected in an average of two per cent increase in 
the ceiling prices of cotton textiles made by mills paying 
the approved wages, the Office of Price Administration has 
announced. 

O. P. A. said that a number of mills are actually paying a 
wage rate eight cents an hour above the previous approved 
wages. The Wage Stabilization Board, however, approved 
only a part of this increase, pointing out in its ruling that 
only the approved part of the increase may be considered 
as a basis for price relief. Textile price increases, applying 
solely to the mills paying the higher rates, are required 
under the law, since approved higher wages constitute in- 


creased conversion costs. According to the price control 


law, such conversion costs, as well as raw cotton costs and 
the average 1939-41 unit profit, must be taken into account 
in setting textile prices. 

It is estimated that more than half the total volume o! 
cotton production will be covered by the authorized higher 
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ceilings. The new amendment, effective Sept. 18, estab- 
lishes a new range of prices, known as Band AA prices, 
which tops the Band A and Band B prices already in force 


for producers paying lower wage rates. To qualify to charge : 
the Band AA prices, a producer must show that he meets 

one of the following criteria: (1) He ts paying a wage ; 

; which is five cents an hour higher, on the average, than the a 

) level which qualified his (or would qualify him) for Band c: 

, A prices; (2) He is paying a wage which is 15 cents an | 

. hour above the guide post rates established by the Southern 

¥ Textile Commission or 13 cents per hour above the guide 

‘ post rates established by the Northern Textile Commission; 

© % and (3) His minimum wage is 70 cents an hour and his 


average wage is 95 cents an hour. 
» - Producers are to furnish O. P. A. with a certification of 


rt eligibility, including a copy of the board's approval, and 

It will receive from O. P. A. a Band AA number to be used 

we on invoices. The price increases authorized vary for differ- | 

Hl ent fabrics and are’to be figured in most cases by adding it can be design- 

e a percentage increase to the Aug. 5 ceiling prices. (The 

ts later cents-per-pound increase, announced Aug. 30, 1946, ed and made by 

is to be added on to this.) 

cation of the cents-per-pound increase factors authorized 

Mf} Aug.. 30 to cover higher raw-cotton costs: (1) The increase ° 

( factor is not to be reduced by the trade discount or other cugineers and 


terms required by O. P. A. The price, after discount, is to } ft f 
@ be the same as'the straight ceiling plus increase. Any five craitsmen 
— per cent incentive is to be added as the final step before 


- @~ discount. (2) The increase factor is to be applied to the | SOU ‘3 H E R N 
| 


( finished weight of goods sold in the finished state and to 


ate § the gray weight of goods sold in the gray. Only the clean SHU TTERS 
/ cotton content is affected; the increase does not apply to ; 
cotton waste. (3) An increase factor of 2.73 cents per 
to pound for combed bed linens, inadvertently omitted from 
ed. =the previous action, is now specified. 
ity = 
2 Atlanta Club Hears Du Pont Executive 4 
ess © Growth of the chemical industry, particularly in the sive patented be 
of South, was outlined to the monthly meeting of the Atlanta : is 
(Ga.) Textile Club recently by M. H. Bruner, manager of features for = 
the Southern district of E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. , a : 
Mr. Bruner stressed the importance of the chemical labora- greater efficien- : 
nth tory in the field of textiles, pointing out that chemical re- ) i 
ills § Search is providing new,employment and helping to bring Cy and longer 2 
about in the South the long-sought balance between agricul- 
ing ture and industry. life. 
has “Du Pont, for example, plans for the largest peacetime F : 
employment in the history of the company,” Mr. Bruner i 
ga je Said, and noted that the chemical industry employed about \ | 
ved 71,000 people in 1919, 750,000 during the war, and con- 7 
ved fF tinues to grow, Write for our interesting a 
that and complete catalog. 
red W. R. Marsden of the Bibb Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ga.., | 2 
ing was elected president of the Industrial Fiber Society at a ‘ 
ired meeting of textile research scientists held last month in 
in- Charlottesville, Va. Dr. Carl M. Conrad of the U. S. De- 
tro) partment of Agriculture’s Southern Regional Research Lab- 
and oratory, New Orleans, La., was named vice-president. John 
punt T. Wigington, director of the division of technical service, 
Cotton Textile Institute, Inc., Clemson, S. C., was named STEEL HEDDLE MFG. co. | 
e of secretary and Richard T. Kropf of Belding-Heminway-Cor- 621 
gher ticelli, Greenwich, Conn., treasurer. 
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SPEED PLUS ENDURANCE 


You get increased spindle speed and maximum wear with 
Dary Ring Travelers. Superior products result from superior 
operation with superior Dary Ring Travelers. 


Your friendly Dary Representative is always at your service. 
Go Dary today! 


THE DARY RING TRAVELER COMPANY 


TAUNTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


PROCESSED JOMN HUMPHRIES, BOX 643, GREENVILLE, 5. C. 
SYMBOL OF JOHN HM. O'NEILL, BOX 720, ATLANTA, GA. 
SUPERIORITY H. REID LOCKMAN, BOX 515, SPARTANBURG, 5. C. 


BYRD MILLER 


WOODSIDE BLDG., GREENVILLE, S, C. 


Representing in the Carolinas 


BURKART-SCHIER CHEMICAL CO. 


CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE 


For Quick Results Use Textile Bulletin Want Ads 


TYPE CMR SHEAR 
With Electronic Seam Protector 


Our latest type C M R Shear completely removes selvage and 
surface threads from cottons, rayons and silks, at the highest 
cloth speed of any machine built. It operates more effi- 
ciently, gives better results and greater production. The 
highly sensitive automatic seam protector, electronically 
controlled, gives complete full-width protection on all seams. 


Send for New Bulletin No. 335A 


MACHINE COMPANY 
WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS . 


are gradually being exposed, he stated. 


Speaker Accents Future of Ramie 


(Continued from Page 20) of the fiber. ‘Thus it be- 
came obvious that all foreign matter such as gums, waxes, 
pectins and abrasive substance present would account for 
brittleness.” 


Many Fabrics Developed 


Working with textile manufacturers before the war, the 
Manawul producers turned out economically many yarns 
and fabrics, including blends of ramie with cotton, wool 
or synthetics. These included corduroy, linen-like table 
sets, white goods, prints, dress goods, suiting, overcoatings, 
both woven and knitted, bathroom mats, carpet, automobile 
upholstery, knitting yarns and products, hydraulic packing, 
fire hose yarn, braided cord, cordage, and sundry textiles. 
This list tabulates but a few of the standard uses to which 
ramie can be adapted, the speaker said. — 

The Japanese invasion of China shut off the source of 
China grass, and attention was turned toward growing it in 
America. Ramie had first appeared here as an agricultural 
possibility in 1865, in Louisiana, and later in California. 
At present several thousands of acres are said to be under 
cultivation in Florida. “‘At least a reasonably good start 
has been made, it appears, which, we hope, will gain 
momentum enough to encourage the American farmers 
seriously to plant ramie and get'a head start before competi- 


tion from the Orient gains too much headway. . . . With. 


China now aroused to the new commercial. aspects of 
China grass through medium of short staple processing by 
benign chemistry and simple technique, the Chinese will 
move rapidly to organize the growing and processing of this 
vegetable gold on a national basis, both for home consump- 
tion and export. Therefore it behooves the American farm- 
er also to take advantage of this new economic oppor- 
tunity.” 


Makes No Extravagant Claims 


In closing, Commander Kibbee decried extravagant 
claims about ramie and predictions which have appeared 
in print that it would change the nation’s whole economy. 
Such claims, put forth by propogandists and visionaries, 
“We have proved 
our particular process to be successful, although others may 
follow that may prove economically sound. We must realize 
that each and every one of the standard commercial textile 
fibers possesses some particular virtue, and while it is true 
that ramie has many of the most desired characteristics, it 
«by no means combines them all, to the exclusion of all the 
other fibers. On the contrary, we have proved that blends 
of ramie with other conventional fibers, such as cotton, wool 
and rayon, create new and attractive features and values 
which no single fiber can supply, any more than any one of 
the metallic elements can possibly equal the virtues of the 
alloys. Therefore, it is our aim to encourage ramie as an 
ally to cotton, wool and the synthetics and not to parade it 
as a competitor.” 


The confidential advance edition of the 1947 Spring 
Woolen Collection, just issued by the Textile Color Card 
Association of the United States, contains eight bright and 
spirited hues described as ‘Happy Landing Colors.’ The 
group is adapted especially to sportswear fabrics. 
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Two Per Cent Increase Set By O. P. A. 


In its third monthly revision of cotton textile prices to 
, reflect current raw cotton costs, as required by law, the 


2 Office of Price Administration announced on Sept. 30 an in- 
crease amounting to about two per cent overall in the prices 
of cotton fabrics and yarns. This two per cent comes on 
top of previous increases since Aug. 1, which have averaged 
é around 21 per cent, O. P. A. said. 
ss The present price increases, which are effective Oct. 1, 
| 1946, for the month of October, are figured from two 
* cent-per-pound increase factors supplied by O. P. A. Based 
. | on a rise of 3.84 cents a pound in the weighted average 
* market price of raw cotton in the last two months, these 
p | factors are: 4.53 for.carded jtems—2.19 cents above last 
months’ increase factor of 2.34, to which the new increase 
‘, has been added, and 5.30 for combed items, 2.57 cents 
above last months’ 2.73. These combined increase factors 
f [are to be applied to the Aug. 15 textile prices. Mills en- 
bs titled to the wage-rate textile increase are to add it in before 
al figuring the present addition. The five per cent incentive coe: Bese 
where applicable is applied on top of the new ceiling prices. | 
er Under the present action, the cent-per-pound factors are 270 FO A ij 
rt applicable to ‘‘off-the-loom” weights for all goods, which 
in means they are applied against the gray weight and need | 3 nm 2 | | 
ti. place in finishing some goods, such as bedsheets and cordu- y 
th. @  ‘roys. The present action also revises the percentage increase 
of for osnaburgs contained in the Aug. 5 revision from 17.5 | | | 


by i per cent to 18.5 per cent. 


O. P. A. recently completed the formation of a new rayon 


iS yarn producers advisory committee. The members include 
ip- C. M. Carr of American Enka Corp., Charles W. Carvin of 
m- {| Industrial Rayon Corp., Charles S. Fowler of Hartford 7 | 
Rayon Corp., John Larkin of Celanese Corp. of America, 
G. R. Lockhart of Synthetic Yarns, Inc., A. E. McElfresh of ; Cheek Credits , 
North American Rayon Corp. and American Bemberg | | : Se 
Corp., W. B. Olmsted, Jr., of American Viscose Corp.., | 
© R.L. Richards of E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., | : 
unt §% Harry Rogosin of Skenandoa Rayon Corp., Albert Ruth of 
ed New Bedford Rayon Corp., L. H. Ryan of Delaware Rayon | ea | 
ny. # Co., and A. M. Tenney of A. M. Tenney Associates. 
red 
ray Carded Yarn Association Offices Moved 
ize Offices of the Carded Yarn Association, which was 
tile #* formed in 1936, have been transferred from 1404 Liberty 
rue Life Building to 408 Johnston Building, Charlotte. The 
organization's mail address remains the same—P. O. Box 
the 869, Charlotte 1, N.C. The association maintained offices 
ids in the Liberty Life Building since its founding with the 
00! exception of two years, 1944 and 1945, when President E. 
ues Owen Fitzsimons was stationed in the nation’s capital as 
of manager of the Washington ofhce of the Cotton-Textile 
the Institute. 
“a Mr. Fitzsimons has announced the resignation of Mrs. 
ea Chadwick P. Smith, who served the association as secretary 
from 1936 until recently. She retired from work following 
ten years of faithful and efficient service,’ according to 
ing the association president. As of Oct. 1, Miss Juanita Nixon 
ard has taken over the duties of secretary. Miss Nixon’s busi- 
ind ness career was devoted to banking for the past four years, 
rhe and prior to that she was employed as secretary in a carded ee Me | | 
yarn mill office. | CORRESPO NDENCE INVITED 
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“BILTRITE” CANVAS LUG STRAP 


(PATENTED) 


LAMBETH ROPE CORPORATION 


NEW BEDFORD, MASS., U.S.A. 


LAMBETH PRODUCTS 
FOR SPINNING, TWISTING, SPOOLING, WEAVING 


‘ 


Sp 


ANCIENT ART 


In ancient times the business of textiles and dyeing 
was recognized as worthy of the efforts of the fore- 
most chemists, just as it is today. 


The happy combination of gifted research and 
practical application makes the contributions of to- 
day’s textile chemists and dyers to the industry so 
varied and so valuable. 

Often the most precious luxuries of the past take 
a place in the everyday life of the world, through 


the modern miracles of the textile chemist in his 
laboratory. 


BURKART-SCHIER CHEMICAL CO. 


é 


CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE 


Dillon Is Given Research Duties 


Announcement has been made by Lewis Sanders, presi- 
dent of the Textile Research Institute, Inc., of New York, 
with research laboratories in Princeton, N. J., and Edward 

Pickard, secretary of the Textile Foundation, that Dr. 
John H. Dillon had been appointed the research director 
of both organizations. 

Dr. Dillon has resigned his position as assistant director 
of research in the chemical and physical research labora- 
tories of Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. at Akron, Ohio, 
where he has been continuously engaged with that company 
since 1931, a part of the time as research physicist. Since 
1937 he has been in charge of the physics research division 
of Firestone’s research laboratory and early in 1945 was 
made assistant director of chemical and physical research. 

In addition to his research on the physical properties of 


rubber-like materials. Dr. Dillon's search for information 


included colloid chemical research on latices, adhesives, etc. 
His studies with Firestone also were devoted to textile fibers 
from the standpoint of tire cord interest. He is well known 
as a writer of research papers and holds a number of patents 
resulting from his work. 

Research results of broader interest to the textile industry, 
Mr. Sanders said, are expected as a result of the research 
leadership of Dr. Dillon in his new position. In this joint 
position as director of research for both the Textile Founda- 
tion and the Textile Research Institute, Dr. Dillon will 
strengthen the policy of both organizations by closer co- 
ordination and integration of the research programs of each. 
He will be in direct charge of the Textile Foundation re- 
search program, formerly under Dr. Henry Eyring, and will 
supervise the institute research program which will continue 
under the direction of Prof. John C. Whitwell as associate 
research director. 


Full Schedule For Textile Industry 


Several additions to the schedule of conventions and 
meetings throughout the textile industry have been an- 
nounced. These include the annual convention of the North 
Carolina Cotton Manufacturers Association, the Textile 
Research Institute's annual research meeting, and the fall 
meeting of Committee D-13 on Textile Materials of the 
American Society of Testing Materials. 

Committee D-13 of the A. S. T. M. will gather Oct. 16-18 
at the Park Central Hotel in New York City. The general 
papers session, scheduled for Oct. 17, will be devoted to 
textile testing in Germany and will feature papers by Rich 
ard T. Kropf of Belding-Heminway-Corticelli, Herbert F. 
Schiefer of the National Bureau of Standards, and Lyman 
Fourt of Milton Harris Associates. Their joint paper wil! 
cover the highlights of their findings while serving as scien 
tific consultants to the Technical Industrial Intelligence 
Committee. 

The afternoon session will open the fall meeting of the 
Piedmont Section, American Association of Textile Chem 
ists and Colorists, which will take place at the Hotel Char 
lotte, Charlotte, Oct. 26. Harry White of Se-Ling Hosier) 
Mills, Inc., Nashville, Tenn., will lead a discussion on 
dyeing of nylon hosiery, and Dr. William F. Luther of th« 
University of Chattanooga's Industrial Research Institute 
will speak on ‘Functional Engineering in Textiles.’’ The 
banquet speaker will be Dean Emeritus D. W. Daniel 0! 
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Clemson College. Banquet tickets may be secured at $4 each 
from Roy J. Beauregard, Fairforest Finishing Co., Spartan- 
burg, S. C. 

The 40th annual convention of the North Carolina Cot- 
ton Manufacturers Association will be held at the Robert E. 
Lee Hotel in Winston-Salem Nov. 8, according to Secretary- 
Treasurer Hunter Marshall. This meeting will follow a 
gathering of the board of directors the previous evening. 

“Production Progress Through Textile Research” will be 
the theme of the Textile Research Institute meeting at the 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York City, Nov. 8. The day's 
program will begin at 9:30 a, m. with a business meeting. 

luncheon session will precede the afternoon program, 
which will cover the applications of research to production. 


Other textile industry meetings on the fall calendar in- 


clude: Textile Operating Executives of Georgia, Atlanta, 
Oct. 12; Cotton-Textile Institute, New York City, Oct. 23- 
24; Gaston County Division, Southern Textile Association, 
Gastonia, N. C., Oct. 24; and Eastern Carolina Division, 
S. T. A., Durham, N. C., Nov. 2. A date for the fall gath- 
ering of the Northern North Carolina-Virginia Division, 
S. T. A., will be announced in the near future. 


A Harvest of Textile Books and Pamphlets 


(Continued from Page 22) Commission of the National As- 


sociation of Manufacturers and both represent chapters of 


a forthcoming book on those subjects. Each consists of an 


analysis of the philosophy, operations and achievements of 
our economic system; a discussion of the merit and lack of 
merit of the attacks upon that system, and an appraisal of 
the future problems. 

Step-by-step procedures for handling employee grievances 
in the small as well as the large plant is the subject of the 
latest special report, The Practical Way to Handle Griev- 
ances, prepared for its industry members by the Labor Rela- 
tions Institute, New York City. The present study reveals 
that over 40 per cent of the strikes and stoppages occurring 
this year were directly traceable to the failure of manage- 
ment and unions to properly use grievance machinery as a 
method for settling worker complaints. 

The business executive who wants to make a critical sur- 
vey of his company’s management in the light of present- 
day requirements is given considerable assistance by the. re- 
port, Outline for a Management Audit, issued by the Policy- 
holders Service Bureau of the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Co. Essentially a check-list for use in making an audit of 
management, the report breaks down management into its 
major divisions of personnel, production, sales and general 
administration, and asking penetrating questions about each. 

The present Annual Reports of the National Federation 
of Textiles, Inc., covers the years 1944-45. It serves as a 
historical record of the many projects in which N. F. T. 
members participated during those years and the names of 
the men and member companies who made it possible for 
the federation to operate. 


Tramrail 
Cranes 


Horsts 


Skids 


Dolhes 


Lift-trucks 


Drum Titers Portable 


Plevators 


Electru Trucks 


Shel! Trucks 


Portable Blowers 


Coal Conveyors [ 


(ENGINEERING SALES] 


SF & VG. BROOKSHIRE 
<< NOTHING BUT GUARANTEED 


Fleer Trucks 


Hand Trucks 


DEPENDABLE 
INDUSTRIAL 
EQUIPMENT 
AND SERVICE 


— Representing 


Cleveland Tramrail 
Standard Conveyor Co. 
Kewanee Mchry. & Conveyor Co. 
Nutting Truck & Caster Co. 
Barrett-Cravens Co. 
Elwell-Parker Electric Co. 

B. F. Goodrich, Ind. Div. 
Breuer Electric Mfg. Co. 
Lyon Metal Products, Inc. 


“Engineered to fit your needs” 


‘ENGINEERING SALES) 


co P 


S.R. & V.G. BROOKSHIRE 
TEL-SO26 CHARLOTTE.N.C. ye 
NOTHING BUT GUARANTEED 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


GREENVILLE S. C. 
P.O. Box 68 


P.O. Box 2063 
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FOR SOUTHERN COTTON GOODS 


CURRAN & BARRY 
320 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Domestic 


Agencies in the Principal World Markets 


Josuua L. Baty Co., Inc. 
40 Worth Street New York 


~MERCHA NDISING CONVERTING 


NEISLER MILLS COMPANY, Inc. 


Selling Agents 


40 WORTH STREET, NEW YORK 


BOSTON CHICAGO LOS ANGELES SAN FRANCISCO 


Cotton Market 


Production during August of cotton fabrics at the rate of 
183 million yards per week is the highest level recorded so 
far'this year, according to the Civilian Production Adminis- 
tration: This record is a 5.1 million yard increase over the 
177.9 million yards a week in July and a 2.3 million yards 
increase over the previous high of 180.7 million yards 
reached in June. 

Fourth quarter production of cotton broad woven fabrics 
is estimated at 2,350 million yards. 
sents an increase over expected third quarter production of 
2,210 million-yards, it will not be adequate to meet indus- 
trial, food bagging, apparel and export requirements. Thus 
the set-aside programs have been curtailed but nevertheless 
continued during the fourth quarter to insure meeting a 
portion of the most essential requirements. 

That the present reluctance of mills to sell more than spot 
goods even after the release of higher prices to reflect the 
wage boosts given to the mills, is pointed to by selling. 
house circles as a glaring example of the need for a daily 


tions of cotton. 

If O. P. A. would grant the industry a formula that 
would result in prompt changes in cottons ceilings, these 
quarters say, such monthly periods. of waiting would soon 
be at an end. | 

With few exceptions, most selling concerns in New 
York City have been confining these releases to spot goods. 
With a higher price expected for October, some houses 
were only moving out two or three weeks’ production in 
order to make room in warehouses reportedly bulging with 
accumulated fabrics. Others were selling only seconds and 
shorts even though August goods are still to be disposed 
of. Only a few houses have been following the policy of 
selling August-September-October. 


October ceiling prices, market sources declare. It has been 


pointed out that the relationship between cotton costs and 


J.N. PEASE & COMPANY 


Engineers 


119% E. FIFTH ST. CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


_the basis on which gray goods prices will be figured will 
be in greater harmony than at any time since the revival of 
O. P. A. With this the case, there will be little deterrent 
to selling through the quarter. Of course, should cotton go 
on a rampage, one more, with the result that cotton costs 
can not be reflected in current prices, then a withdrawal to 
a spot sales basis can be expected. 

The ten per cent reduction in the export set-asides for 


the fourth quarter was greeted in the gray goods market 


Producers of 16 MM Sound Motion Pictures 
for 

TRAINING 

MERCHANDISING 

PUBLICITY 

e PUBLIC RELATIONS 

e PERSONNEL RELATIONS 


CAROLINA INDUSTRIAL FILMS 


125 West First St. « CHARLOTTE, N. C. « Telephone 3-4383 


with satisfaction. Mills and their sales representatives in 
Worth Street have long been in favor of a reduced program 


need, it is reminded. 


fabrics for uses 


YORK 
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Cotton Yarns Market 


Leading yarn consumers active in the Philadelphia market 
are assuming a “‘seeing is believing’ attitude on prediction 
that distribution of sale yarn via regular routes will take a 
turn for the better as soon as October price adjustemnts are 
provided. | 

One school of thought in recent days has been that spin- 
ners are going to take on business more readily for 30-60 
days ahead, when they get the October provision for higher 
costs of cotton. Distributors whose mills accepted scant 
business during September are hopeful that spinners will 
book through the next four weeks, at least. 


Many customers say they doubt this, however, particular- 
ly in view of the way raw cotton has soared. It is admitted, 
however, that the outlook is somewhat improved, compared 
with September, when some buyers failed to book any new 
business. 


There are undercurrent opinions in sections of the Phila- 
delphia market that “‘bearish’’ cotton is “up the road just a 
piece’” and certain observers are now convinced it will re- 
quire such a downward trend to bring what may be defined 
as ‘‘normal’’ conditions in the yarn industry. 


According to Census Bureau figures, 23,884,702: cotton 


. Spinning spindles were in place in the United States on 


Aug. 31, of which 22,018,548 were operated at some time 
during the month, compared with 23,861,914 in July, 21,- 
942,878 in June, 21,958,496 in May, 21,972,784 in April, 
21,957,254 in March, 21,628,796 in February, 21,629,882 
in January, 21,551,960 in December, 21,605,060. in No- 
vember, 21,721,792 in October, 21,911,746 in September, 
and 23,793,842 in August, 1945. 

The aggregate number of active spindle hours reported 
for the month was 9,448,813,582, an average of 396 per 
spindle in place, compared with 8,002,194,236, an average 


\\ of 335 per spindle in place, for last month and 8,788,933,- 


645, an average of 369 per spindle in place, for August, 
1945, | 
Based on an activity of 80 hours per week, cotton spin- 
dles in the United States were operated during August at 
112.4 per cent capacity. The percentage, on the same activi- 
ty basis, was 95.3 for July, 115.1 for June, 110.5 for May, 
109.7 for April,.101.7 for March, 113.1 for February, 
110.7 for January, 101.5 for December, 104.6 for Novem- 


_ ber, 105.0 for October, 111.8 for September, and 100.4 for 


August, 1945. 


INCREASED 
PRODUCTION 


@ NEW RINGS bring new production. 
Get ‘the MAXIMUM by having your 
new rings in accord with the most 
modern ring practice, As Ring Special- 
ists, we provide more than 1,000 "Diamond Finish" rings, 
— including the famous Eadie Speed designs — and we 


offer every assistance in applying them to assure you 
MAXIMUM results. 


WHITINSVILLE 


SPINNING 
Makers of Spinning and 


REG CO. 
“Twister R ings Since 1873 


J. W. Valentine & Co., Inc. 


Selling Agents 
40 Worth St. New York City 


Southern Representative 


T. HOLT HAYWOOD 
612 S. Main St. Winston-Salem, N. C. 


CARBON DIOXIDE 
FIRE EXTINGUISHERS © 
IN STOCK 


Motors and machinery deliv- 
eries are currently quoted at 
60 weeks—and up! Protect 
the equipment you have in 
use now with Kidde, the car- 
bon dioxide fire extinguisher 
that is absolutely harmless to 
machinery and fabrics—non- 
corrosive . . . non-abrasive. 
We handle all types of extin- 
guishers. Free survey of your 

ts fire hazards by factory repre- 
N | N sentatives on request. 

U P LY “tectric “com pany 


PHONE 4-6417 606 S. MINT STREET 
CHARLOTTE 1, NORTH CAROLINA 
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SOUTHERN SOURCES OF SUPPLY For Equipment, Parts, Material, Service 


Following are the addresses of Southern plants, warehouses, offices, and representatives of manufacturers of textile equipment and supplies 
who advertise regularly in TEXTILE BULLETIN. We realize that operating executives are frequently in urgeni need of information, 
‘ervice, equipment, parts and materials, and believe this guide will prove of real value to our subscribers. 


ACME MACHINE & TOOL CO., 2516 Wilkinson Blvd., Charlotte, N. C. 


ACME STEEL CO., 2838 Archer Ave., Chicago, Ill. Sou. Office and warehouse, 
603 Stewart Ave.,.S. W., Atlanta, Ga., F. H. Webb, Dist. Mgr. Sou. Sales 
Reps.: C. A. Carroll, 523 Clairmont Ave., Decatur, Ga., Phone Dearborn 6267; 
Marcus M. Brown, 1231 Lexington Ave. (Phone 8583), Charlotte, N. C.; Williem 
G. Polley, 937. Cherokee Lane, Signal Mountain, Tenn., Phone Chattanoogo 
8-2635: John C. Brill, 309 Magazine St.. New Orleans, La., Phone Magnolia 
5859. Warehouses at Atlanta, Ga., Greenville, S. C., New Orleans, La. 


AKRON BELTING CO., THE, Akron, O. Sou. Reps.: Ralph Gossett and’ Wm. 
J. Moore, 15 Augusta St., Greenvile, S. C.; The Akron Belting Co., 406 S. 2nd 
St., Memphis, Tenn.; Oliver D. Landis, N. C. Agent, 7718 Queens Rd., Charlotte 
4. C. 


ALLEN CO., THE, 440 River Road, New Bedford, Mass. Sou. Repr.: L. E. 
Wooten, Fort Mill, S. C. 


AMERICAN CYANAMID CO., Industrial Chemicals Div., 30 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York City. Sou. Office and Warehouse, Wilkinson Blvd., Charlotte, N. C., 
Hugh Puckett, Sou. District Mgr. Reprs.: John D. Hunter, Paul F. Haddock, 
R. S. Meade, Q. M. Rhodes, Charlotte Office: E. J. Adams, 1404 S. 22nd St., 
Birmingham, Ala.; Jack B. Button, 1409 Garland Drive, Greensboro, N. C.; 
Cc. B. Suttle. Jr., 423 Clairmont Ave., Decatur, Ga.; C. P. Kirchen, 10 South 


St.. Mobile, Ala.; T. O. McDonald, 531 Masonic Temple Bldg., New Orleans, 
La. 


AMERICAN CYANAMID CO., Textile Resin Dept.. Bound Brook, N. J. Sou. 
Reprs.: J. E. Moore, Mgr., Walter Knoepfel, Repr., 3333 Wilkinson Blvd., 
Charlotte, N. C. 


AMERICAN MOISTENING CO., Providence, R. I. Sou. Plants, Charlotte, N. 
C.. and Atlanta, Ga. 


AMERICAN PAPER TUBE CO., Woonsocket, R. I. Sou. Office: 513 South Tryon 
St., Charlotte, N. C.; Jesse Hodges, Sou. Repr. 


AMERICAN TEXTILE SHEE METAL WORKS, Dallas, N. C. L. W. Ingle, 
owner, 


AMERICAN VISCOSE CO., 350 Fifth Ave... New York City. Sou. Office, John- 
ston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C., Harry L. Dalton, Mgr. 


ARKANSAS CO., INC., P. O Box 210. Newark, N. J. Sou. Repr.: Jasper M. 
Brown, 1204 Greenwood Cliff, Charlotte, N..C. 


ARMOUR & CO., Armour Soap Works. 1355 West 3ist St., Chicago 9, Ill. Dist. 
Divisional Offices: Armour & Co., P. O. Box 2664, Birmingham, Ala.; Armour 
& Co., 1816 Liberty Life Bldg., Charlotte, N. C.:. Armour & Co., Jacksonville, 
Fla.; Armour & Co., Room 601, Chesapeak & Ohio Bldg., Huntington, W. Va. 


ARMSTRONG CORK CO., Industrial Div., Textile Products Section, Lancaster, 
Pa. Sou. Office, 33 Norwood Place, Greenville, S. C., J. V. Ashley, Sou. Dist. 
Mer. 


ARNOLD, HOFFMAN & CO., INC., Providence, R. I. Sou. Headquarters, 2130 
N. Tryon St., Charlotte, N. C., W. Chester Cobb, Sou. Sales Mgr.; Walter T. 
Bunce, Plant Mer., Phone 2-4073: Technical Service Men:,; Reid Tull, 116 W. 
Thomas 8St., Salisbury, N. C., Phone 1497-J; W. L. Mills afd Philip L. Lavoie, 
2130 N. Tryon St., Charlotte, N. C.; John H. Graham, P. O. Box 904, Green- 
ville, S. C., Phone 2922: John R. Brown, P. O. Box 749, Trussville, Ala., Phone 
127 :Harry Green, 1440 2nd Ave., Columbus, Ga. Warehouse and Sou. Mfg. 
Plant, 2130 N. Tryon St., Charlotte, N. C. 


ASHLEY LEAD BURNING CO., INC., JOE W., 2200 Highland St., Charlotte, 
N. C. 


ASHWORTH BROS., INC., Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Offices, 44-A Norwood Place. 
Greenville, S. C.; 215 Central Ave., S. W. Atlanta, Ga.; Texas Rep.: Textile 
Supply Co., Dallas, Tex. 


BAHNSON CO., THE, 1001 Marshal! St., Winston-Salem, N. C.: 886 Drewery 
St., Atlanta, Ga. 


BANCROFT BELTING CO., Boston, Mass. Warehouse and Sou. Distributor, 
Carolina Supply Co., Greenville, 8. C. 


BARBER-COLEMAN CO., Rockford, Ill. Sou. Office, 31 W. McBee Ave., Green- 
ville, S. C., J. H. Spencer, Mer. 


BARIUM REDUCTION CORP., S. Charleston, W. Va. Sou. Distributors: 
American Cyanamid & Chemica! Corp.: F. H. Ross & Co., Charlotte, N. C 


BARKLEY MACHINE WORKS, Gastonia, N. C. 


BARNES TEXTILE ASSOCIATES, INC., 10 High St., Boston, Mass. Sou. Of- 
fice, 318 Montgomery Bidg., Spartanburg. 8. C. 


BECCO SALES CORP., Buffalo, N. Y. Sou. Reprs.: J. D. Quern and D. 8. 
Quern, 1930 Harris Road, Charlotte, N. C. 


BEST & CO., INC., EDWARD H., Boston. Mass. Sou. Rep.: W. C. Hames, 185 
Pinecrest Ave., Decatur, Ga., Phone Dearborn 5974: Ralph Gossett, William J. 
Moore, 15 Augusta St., Greenville, S. C., Phone 150. 


BLACKMAN-UHLER CO., 180 Ezell St., Spartanburg, 8S. C. P. C. Blackman, 
Jr.. W. B. Uhier, Paul C. Thomas. 


BOND CoO., CHAS., 617 Arch S8St., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Reps.: Harold C. 
Smith, Greenville; S. C.: J. Ernest Brecht, P. O. Box 2023, Atlanta 1, Ga. 


BORNE SCRYMSER CO., Works and Offices, 632 S. Front St., Elizabeth, N. J. 
Warehouse, 815 W. Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Mer.: Russell C. 
Young; Repr.: John Ferguson, LaGrange, Ga. 


BROOKLYN PERFEX CORP., Brooklyn, N. Y. Sou. Repr.: John Batson, Box 
841, Greenville, 8S. C. 


BROWN CO., THE DAVID. Lawrence. Mass. Sou. Reps.: Greenville, S. C., 
Raiph Gossett and Wm. J. Moore: Griffin, Ga., Belton C. Plowden;: Dallas, 
Tex., Russell A. Singleton Co., Inc.: Gastonia, N. C., Gastonia Mill Supply 
Co.; Spartanburg, 8S. C., Montgomery & Crawford. 


BURKART-SCHIER CHEMICAL CO., Chattonooga, Tenn. Plants: Chatta- 
nooga-Knoxville-Nashville: Sales and Service: C. A. Schier, A. S. Burkart. W. 
A. Berttel, W. J. Kelly, Jr.. George S. McCarty, A. J. Kelly, D. H. Gunther, 
care of Burkart-Schier Chemical Co., Chattanooga. Tenn.: H. V. Wells, care 
of Burkart-Schier Chemical Co., Nashville, Tenn.: Lawrence Newman, care of 
Burkart-Schier Chemical Co., Knoxville, Tenn.: James A. Brittain, 3526 Cliff 
Road, Birmingham, Ala.; Nelson A. Fisher, 629 Hillside Ave., Glen Ellyn, 
Chicago, Ill.; Byrd Miller, Woodside Bldg., Greenville, S. C 


BURLINGTON ENGINEERING CO., Graham, N. C. Reps.: J. A. Okey, Gra- 
ham, N. C.; Wm. EB. Wyche, Gastonia, N. C.; Chas. L. Okey, Rock Hill, 8. C. 


BUTTERWORTH & SONS CO., H. W., Philadelphia; Pa. Sou. Rep.: J. H. 
Zahn, Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 


CAROLINA INDUSTRIAL FILMS, 125 W. First St.. Charlotte 2.N. C. L. B. 


Roberts. Production Chief: A. H. Sterling. Director of Sales. 


CAROLINA REFRACTORIES CO., Hartsville, S. C. 


CARTER TRAVELER CO., Gastonia, N. C., Division of A. B. Carter, Inc., 
Gastonia, N. C. Sou. Rep.: R. D. Hughes Sales Co., 1812 S. Main 8t., Dallas, 
Tex. 


CHARLOTTE CHEMICAL LABORATORIES, INC., Charlotte, N. C. Peter S. 
Gilchrist, Jr., Rep. 


CHARLOTTE LEATHER BELTING CO., 314 E. 6th St., Charlotte, N. C. Sales 
Reps.: J. E. Beattie, P. O. Box 82, Greenville, S. C.; J. L. Harkey and P. L. 
Pindell, Charlotte Office. 


CIBA CO., INC., Greenwich and Morton Sts., New York City. Sou. Offices 
and Warehouses, Charlotte, N. C. 


CLINTON INDUSTRIES, INC., Clinton, Iowa. Sou. Reprs.: Grady Gilbert, Box 
342, Phone 3129, Concord, N. C.; Clinton Sales Co., Inc., Geo. B. Moore, Box 
481, Phone 822, Spartanburg, 8S. C. Jack M. Gibson, 900 Woodside Bidg., Phone 
3713, Greenville, S. C.; Boyce L. Estes, Box 132, LaGrange; Ga. Stocks carried 
at Carolina Transfer & Storage Co., Charlotte, N. C.; Consolidated Brokerage 
Co., Greenville, S. C.; Bonded-Service Warehouse, Atlanta, Ga.; Textile Prod- 
ucts Distributing Co., Rock Hill, 8, C.; Industrial Chemicals, Roanoke Rapids, 
N. C. 


CLOVERLEAF MFG. CO., Honesdale, Pa. Sou. Rep.: W. A. Kennedy, Dilworth 
Station, Charlotte, N. C. 


COLE MFG. CO., R. D., Newran, Ga. 


CORN PRODUCTS REFINING CO., 17 Battery Place. New York City. Corn 
Products Sales Co., Southeastern Bldg., Greensboro, N. C., W. Rouse Joyner, 
Mer.; Corn Products Sales Co., Montgomery Bldg., Spartanburg, S. C.; Corn 
Products Sales Co., Woodside Bidg., Greenville, S. C., J. Alden Simpson, Mgr.; 
Corn Products Sales Co. (Mill and Paper Starch Div.), Hurt Bidg., Atlanta, 
Ga., J. Cantey Alexander, Mgr.; Corn Products Sales Co., Comer Bldg., Birm- 
ingham, Ala., L. Hawley Kelly, Mgr. Stocks carried at convenient points. 


CROMPTON & KNOWLES LCOM WORKS, Worcester, Mass. Sou. Offices and 
Plant: 1505 Hutchison Ave., Charlotte, N. C. 


CURTIS & MARBLE MACHINE CO., 72 Cambridge St., Worcester, Mass. Sou. 
Reps.: Greenville, S. C., 1000 Woodside Bidg., W. F. Woodward, Tel. 3336; 
Dallas, Tex., O. T. Daniels, care Textile Supply Co.; New York, N. Y., 200 
Fifth Ave., F. C. Bryant. 


DARY RING TRAVELER CO., Taunton, Mass. Sou. Rep.: John E. Humphries, 
P. O. Box 843, Greenville, S. C.: John H. O'Neill, P. O. Box 720, Atlanta 
Ga.; H. Reid Lockman, P. O. Box 515, Spartanburg, S. C. 


DAYTON RUBBER MFG. CO., Dayton, O. Textile Accessory Reps.: J. O. Cole, 
P. O. Box 846, Greenville, S. C.; William L. Morgan, P. O. Box 845, Greenville, 
S. C.; Thomas W. Meighan, 1364 Middlesex Ave., N.E., Atlanta, Ga.;: T. A 
Sizemore, 525 Grove St., Salisbury, N. C. V-Belt Reprs.: O. E. Stevens, P. O. 
Box 1659, Charlotte, N. C.; R. D. Newton, 1503 Harbert Ave., Memphis, Tenn.; 
©. T. Voyles, 240 Spring St., N.W., Atlanta, Ga.: V. V. Cook, 528 10th Court. 
S., Birmingham, Ala.; W. E. Wayland, P. O. Box 241, Jacksonville Beach, Fia.;: 
A. J. Zeller, 3800 Napoleon Ave., New Orleans, La.: J. M. Hubbard, Dist. Mer.. 
The Dayton Rubber Co., 240 Spring St., N.W., Atlanta, Ga. Textile Jobbers: 
Greenville Textile Supply Co.. Greenville Belting Co:., Greenville, S. C.: Textile 
Mill Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C.: Odell Mill Supply Co., Greensboro, N. C.: 
Young & Vann Supply Co., Birmingham Ala.: Industrial Supply, Inc., La- 
Grange, Ga.; Textile Supply Co., Dallas, Tex. 


DENISON MFG. CO., THE, Plant and Sales Offices, Asheville, N. C. Sou 
Service Rep.: L. C. Denison, P: O. Box 4072, Asheville, N. C. 


DODENHOFF CoO., INC., W. D., Greenville, S. C. 


DRAPER CORPORATION, Hopedale, Mass. Rhode Island Warp Shop Equip- 
ment Branch, Pawtucket, R. I. Sou. Offices and Warehouses, Spartanburg, & 
C., Clare H. Draper, Jr.; Atianta, Ga., 242 Forsyth St., S.W., W. M. Mitchell 


DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., INC., E. IL. Electrochemicals Dept., Main 
Office, Wilmington, Del.; Charlotte Office, 414 S. Church St., LeRoy Kennette 
Dist. Sales Mgr. Reps.: J. L. Moore, Technical Man: N. P. Arnold, 2386 Alston 
Dr., Atlanta, Ga., Technical Service Man: O. S. McCullers, 208 McPhersor 
Lane, Greenville, S. C., Tech. Rep. 


EATON, PAUL B., 218 Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 


EMMONS LOOM HARNESS CO., Lawrence, Mass. Sou. Plant, 11844 W. Fourth 
St., Charlotte, N. C., George A. FPield, Mgr.: Clifton E. Watson; Mgr. 6Gou 
Sales. Arthur W. Harris, Harris Mfg. Co., Agt., P. O. Box 1982, Phone Mal: 
2643, Atlanta, Ga.; R. D. Hughes Sales Co., 1812 Main 8St., Dallas 1, Tex. 


ENGINEERING SALES CO., 217 Builders’ Bldg., Charlotte. N. C., and Aller 
Bidg., Greenville, S. C.; 5S. R. and V. G. Brookshire. 


FIDELITY MACHINE Co., 3908-18 Frankford Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou 
Rep.: R. C. Aycock., 911 Provident Bldg., Chattanooga, Tenn. 


FOSTER MACHINE CO., Westfield, Mass. Sou. Offices, 509 Johnston Bldg 
Charlotte, N. C. ‘ 


FRANKLIN PROCESS CO., Providence, R. I. Sou. Plants, Southern Frankll: 
Process Co., Greenville, S. C.; Central Franklin Process Co., Chattanooga 
Tenn. 


GASTONIA BRUSH CO., Gastonia, N. C. 


GASTONIA ROLLER, FLYER & SPINDLE CO., 1337 
N. C.; C. BE. Honeycutt. 


GATES RUBBER CO., Denver 17, Colo. Sales Offices and Warehouses at 60 
W. Fifth St., Charlotte, N. ©C.; 1620 Comer Bidg., Birmingham. Ala.: 110 Milt 
St.. Houston, Tex.: 1710 N. Market St.. Dallas. Tex. Sales Office at 521-523 ‘ 
& S. National Bank Bidg., Atlanta, Ga 


W. Second Ave., Gastonia 


GENERAL CHEMICAL CO., 40 Rector St.. New York. N. Y. Sou. Sales and 


Technical Service Offices: 45 Edgewood Ave., S.E., Atlanta, Ga.; 2000 Race St. 
Baltimore 30, Md.; 818 Tuckaseege Rd., P. O. Box 970, Charlotte 1, N. C. 
3909 Capitol Ave., Houston 3. Tex. 
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WATSON-WILLIAMS 


have led the field for 116 years. 


Count on our representatives to help you solve your shuttle 
problems and to fill your shuttle needs. 


Southern Representatives: 

WATSON and DESMOND, Clifton E..Watson and S. P. V. Desmond, 
11814 West Fourth St., Charlotte, N. C., John W. LITTLEFIELD, 
810 Woodside Bidg., Greenville, S. C., Walter F. DABOLL, 703 
Jefferson Bidg., Greensboro, N. C. 


WATSON-WILLIAMS MEG. CO. mass 


D & M PLATING CO. 


1906 Main St. « COLUMBIA, S. C. « Phone 2-9032 
Specializing in 
INDUSTRIAL CHROME 
for textile parts salvage and longer rust-free service 
— Also — 


DECORATIVE PLATING WITH 


GOLD - COPPER « NICKEL « SILVER . 
CADMIUM CHROME « TIN 


BRASS 
ZINC 


MITCHAM & COMPANY 


P.O. Box 271 — North Marietta St. — Phone 2098 
GASTONIA, N. C. 


Exporting, Moving, Overhauling and 
Erecting Textile Machinery 


Manufacturing Textile Machine Parts 
and Supplies 
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ROUND OBLONG DOFFING 


HOLBROOK RAW HIDE CO. 


PROVIDENCE, R. | 
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HANK CLOCKS 
WAK 


‘We build single, double and triple Hank Clocks and 


Pick Counters. Yardage Counters and Special Counters 


INDUSTRIES 
CHARLOTTE. N. C. 


RICE DOBBY CHAIN CO. 


MILLBURY, MASS., U.S.A. 


Southern Representatives 
John P. Batson, P. O. Box 1055, Greenville, S. C. 
R. E. L. Holt, Jr., P. O. Box 1474, Greensboro, N. C. 


(READY TO SERVE YOU) 
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IRREGULAR PAGINATION 


GENERAL COAL CO., 1217 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte 1, N. C. C. J. Lassiter, 
Sou. Sales Mer.: David B. Smith, Asst. Sou. Sales Mgr. Reprs.: H. G. Thomp- 
son, Asheville. N. C.: Frank B. Crusan, Greenville, S. C.; Hugh D. Brower, 
Atlanta. Ga.: H. C. Mills, Jr., Columbia, S. C.; Guy H. Sowards, Raleigh, N. 
C.: P. W. Black, Richmond, Va.; W. A. Counts, Res. Mgr., Bluefield, W. Va.; 
E. H. Chapman, Combustion Engineer, Charlotte, N. C.; James E. Campbell, 
Combustion Engineer, Charlotte, N. C. 


GENERAL DYESTUFF CORP., 435 Hudson St., New York City. Sou. Office 
and Warehouse, 2459 Wilkinson Blvd., Charlotte, N. C., S. H. Williams, Mgr. 


GOSSETT MACHINE WORKS, W. Franklin Ave., Gastonia, N. C. 


GRAHAM CHEMICAL CO., Graham, N. C. Sou. Reprs.: J. A. Okey, Graham, 
N. C.: Wm. E. Wyche, Gastonia, N. C.; Chas. L. Okey, Rock Hill, 8. C. 


GRATON & KNIGHT CO., Worcester 4, Mass. Sou. Reps.: D. A. Ahlstrand, 
S. E. Dist. Mgr., P. O. Box 4028, Atlanta, Ga.; W. F. McAnulty, 1240 Romany 
Road, Charlotte 3, N. C., Phone 3-9573; F. W. Tisdell, P. O. Box 4028, 
Atlanta, Ga., Phone: P. T. Pinckney, Jr., Route 2; Germantown, Tenn., Phone 
9. Sou. Distributors: Hugh Black, Woodside Bldg. Annex, Greenville, S. C.; 
The Cameron & Barkley Co., 160 Meeting St., Charleston, S. C.; Columbus 
Iron Works Co., 901 Front 8St., Columbus, Ga.; The Textile Mill Supply Co., 
1300 S. Mint St., Charlotte, N. C.; Arkansas Mill Supply Co.; Inc., Fourth and 
Louisiana Sts., Pine Bluff, Ark.; Bubrman-Pharr Hardware Co., Texarkana, 
Ark,: Keith-Simmons Co., Inc., Cummins Station, Nashville, Tenn.; McGowin- 
Lyons Hardware & Supply Co., 113-125 N. Water St., Mobile, Ala.; Henry A. 
Petter Supply Co., 101-214 S. First St., Paducah, Ky.; Southern Supply Co., E. 
Orleans St., Jackson, Tenn.; Lewis Supply Co., Helena, Ark.; Standard Supply 
& Hardware Co., 822 Tchoupiteulas St., New Orleans, La.; Weaks Supply Co., 
Fourth and Jefferson Sts., Monroe, La.; Battery Machinery Co., 100-102 N. 
Second Ave., Rome, Ga.; The Cameron & Barkley Co., 605 E. Forsyth St., 
Jacksonville, Fla.: The Cameron & Barkley Co., 6107 S. Franklin St., Tampa. 
Fla.; Fulton Supply Co., 342 Nelson St., Atlanta, Ga.; Sharp Battery & Elec- 
tric Co., Broad and Fourth 8t., Chattanooga, Tenn.; Tennessee Mill & Mine 


' Supply Co., 406-12 State St., Knoxville, Tenn.; The Young & Vann Supply 


Co., 1725 First Ave., Birmingham, Ala.; Lewis Supply Co., 477 S. Main St.. 
Memphis, Tenn. 


GREENSBORO LOOM REED CO., Greensboro, N. C. Phone 5678. Geo. A. 
McFetters, Mer., Phone 2-0205; W. P. (Bill) Anderson, Phone 17122; C. F. 
Wallace, Phone 2-0663. 


GREENVILLE BELTING CO., Greenville, 5. C. 
GREENVILLE TEXTILE SUPPLY CO., Greenville, 5. C. 


GRINNELL CO., INC., Providence, R. I. Sou. Plants: 1431 W. Morehead St., 
Charlotte 1, N. C.; 240 N. Highland Ave., N.E., Atlanta 2, Ga. 


GULF OIL CORPORATION OF PA., Pittsburgh, Pa. Division Offices: Atlanta, 
Ga. A. M. Wright, Greenville, S. C.; W. G. Robertson, Jr., Spartanburg, 5. 
C.: J. H. Hooten, Gastonia, N. C.; R. G. Burkhalter, Charlotte, N. C.; G. P. 
King. Jr., Augusta, Ga.; Boston, Mass.; New York, N. Y.; Philadelphia, Pa.; 
New Orleans. La.: Houston, Tex.; Louisville, Ky.; Toledo, O. 


H. & B AMERICAN MACHINE CO., Pawtucket, R. I. Sou. Offices, 815 The 
Citizens and Southern National Bank Bidg., Atlanta, Ga., J. C. Martin, Agt.; 
Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C., Elmer J. McVey, Megr.; Fritz Sweifel, Fred 
Dickinson. Jim Miller, Sales and Service Representatives. 


HENLEY PAPER CO. (formerly Parker Paper Co.), Headquarters and Main 
Warehouse. High Point, N. C.; Warehouses and Sales Divisions: Charlotte, 
N. C., Asheville, N. C., Gastonia, N. C. 


1ERSEY, HENRY H., 44 Norwood Piace, Greenville, S. C. Selling Agent for 
a. C. Lawrence Leather Co. and New England Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 


HETHERINGTON & SONS, INC., 72 Lincoln St., Boston 11, Mass. Sou. Rep.: 
Thomas M. Brockman, Jr., 236 W. Airline Ave., Gastonia, N. C 


HOUGHTON & CO., E. F., 303 W. Lehigh Ave., Philadelphia 33, Pa. Sou. 
Reps.: W. H. Brinkley. Gen. Seles Megr., Sou. Div. 1301 W. Morehead &t., 
Charlotte, N. C.. Tel. 3-2916. Sou. Reps.: L. L. Brooks, 23 Jones Ave., Green- 
ville. S. C.. Tel. 4856-J: J. W. Byrnes, 701 N. San Jacinto St., Houston 2, Tex.. 
Tel. Jackson 2-7443; G. J. Reese. 315 St. Charles St.. New Orleans, La.; C. L. 
Elgert, 306 Chesapeake Bank Bidg., 7 St. Paul St., Baltimore, Md., Tel. 
Saratoge 2388: T. E. Hansen, Rt No. 2. Box 398, Glen Allen. Va., Tel. 56-1620; 
J. J. Reilly, 2788 Peachtree Ra., N. E.. Apt. 6-B, Atlanta, Ga., Tel. Cherokee 
7660: V. C. Shadden. P. O. Box 935, Chattanooga. Tenn.: C. G. Schultz, 1301 
W. Morehead St.. Charlotte. N. C.. Tel. 3-2916;: S. P. Schwoyer, P. O. Box 
1507. or. 30215 Otteray Drive. High Point, N. C.. Tel. 3654: J. C. Mahaffey, 
Warp Size Specialist, 1301 W. Morehead St.. Charlotte. N. C.: W. C. McMann, 
1301 W. Morehead St.. Charictte. N..C.. Tel. 3-2916: W. A. Isenburg, Lubrica- 
tion. Engineer, 1301 W. Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C. 


HOUGHTON WOOL CO... THE 258 Summer St.. Phone Liberty 1875 Boston, 
Mass. Sou. Rep.: Jas. E. Taylor, P. O. Box 2084, Phone 3-3692. Charlotte, N. C. 


HOWARD BROS. MFG. CO., 44-46 Vine St.. Worcester, Mass. Sou. Offices 
and Plants. 244 Forsyth St.. S.W.. Atlanta, Ga.;: Guy L. Melchor, Sou. Agent; 
J. Ployd Childs. 219-223 S. Linwood St., Gastonia. N. C.; Carl M. Moore. 
Agent: Southwestern Rep.: Russel] A. Singleton Co., Inc., 718 Brown Bidg.. 
Austin. Tex 


IDEAL MACHINE CO., Bessemer City. N. C. 
INDUSTRIAL AIR CO., Needham, Mass. 


INDUSTRIAL COOLING & MOISTENING CO., 1440-44 S. Tryon St., Char- 
lotte 3. N. C.. G. A. White 


INDUSTRIAL RAYON CORP., Cleveland. 0. Sou. Reps.: J. H. Mason, P. O. 
Box 897. Greensboro. N. C.: W. L. Jackson, 900 Woodside Bidg., Greenville, 

INDUSTRIAL SUPPLY CO., Clinton, 8. C. 


JACOBS MFG. CO., THE E.H., Danielson. Conn., and Charlotte, N .C. Sou. 
Executive. W. Irving Bullard, Pres., Charlotte. N. C.; Sou. Sales Mgr., S. B. 
Henderson. P. O. Box 133. Greer, S. C.; Sou. Rep.: William P. Russell, Box 
778. Atlanta, Ga.: Sou. Subsidiary, The E. H. Jacobs Mfg. Corp., Box 3096 
Charlotte. N. C. Sou. Distributors: Odell Mill Supply Co., Greensboro, N. C.; 
Textile Mill Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C.; Charlotte Supply Co., Charlotte, N. 
C.: Gastonia Mill Supply Co., Gastonia, N. C.; Shelby Supply Co., Shelby, N. 
C.: Sullivan Hardware Co., Anderson, 8. C.; Montgomery & Crawford, Inc., 
Spartanburg. S. C.: Carolina Supply Co., Greenville. S. C.: Greenville Textile 
Supply Co., Greenville, S. C.;: Fulton Supply Co., Atlanta, Ga.; Southern Belt- 
ing Co.. Greenville. S. C.; Southern Belting Co., Atlanta, Ga.; The Young & 
Vann Supply Co., Birmingham, Ala. 


JARRETT & CO., CECIL H., P. O. Box 647, Newton, N. C. 
JENKINS METAL SHOP, Gastonia, N. C. 


JOHNSON CHEMICAL CO., Statesville Ave.. Phone 6450, Charlotte, N. C., 
P. O. Box 1418. Stephen J. Hawes, Staton P. Peel, Jr. 
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KEARNY MFG. CO., INC., Kearny, N. J. (Hygrolit). Sou. Plant and Offices, 
Greenville, 8. C. W. O. Slimback, Mgr. Sou. Reprs.: Harold Mahon, Greens- 
boro, N. C.; Wm. P. Russell, Atlanta, Ga.; Charles C. Withington, Greenville, 
Ss. C. 


KEEVER STARCH CO., Columbus, O. Sou. Office, 1200 Woodside Bidg., 
Greenville, S. C.; Claude B. Iler, Sou. Mgr. Sou. Warehouses: Greenville, 8. 
C., Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Reprs.: C. C. Switzer, Greenville, S. C.; Luke J. 
Castile, 924 Monticello Terrace, Charlotte, N. C.; F. M. Wallace, Homewood, 
Birmingham, Ala. 


KEYSTONE BELTING CO., 213 N. Third St., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Rep.: T. 
J. Digby, Jr., P. O. Box 244, Greer, 8. C. 


LAMBETH ROPE CORP., New Bedford, Mass. Frank Burke, Phone 3-4287, 
Charlotte, N. C.; J. P. O'Leary, Phone 4082-M, Greenville, 8. C. 


LANDIS, OLIVER D., 718 Queens Road, Charlotte 4, N. C. 


LAUREL SOAP MFG. CO., INC., 2607 E. Tioga St., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. 
Reprs.: A. Henry Gaede, P. O. Box 1083, Charlotte, N. C.; W. R. Sargent, P. 
O. Box 1044, Greenville, S. C: 


LAWRENCE LEATHER CO., A. C., Peabody, Mass. Henry W. Hersey, Selling 
Agent, 444 Norwood Place, Greenville, 8. C. 


LOPER CO., RALPH E., 500 Woodside Bidg., Greenville, S. C. New England 
Office, Buffington Bidg., Fall River, Mass. 


LUTTRELL & CO., C. E., Greenville, 8. C. 


MAGUIRE & CO., JOHN P., 370 Fourth Ave., New York City. Sou. Rep.: 
Taylor R. Durham, Liberty Life Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 


MANHATTAN RUBBER MFG. DIVISION OF RAYBESTOS-MANHATTAN, 
INC., THE, Passaic, N. J. Factory: North Charleston, S. C. Sou. Distributors: 
Alabama—Teague Hdw. Co., Montgomery: ‘Anniston Hdw. Co., Anniston; Long- 
Lewis Hdw. Co., Birmingham; Gadsden Hdw. Co., Gadsden. Georgia—American 
Mchy. Co., Atlanta; Bigg Supply Co., Macon. Kentucky—Graft-Pelle Co., 
Louisville; North Carolina—Charlotte Supply Co., Charlotte; Dillon Supply Co., 
Raleigh, Durham and Rocky Mcunt; Kester Mchy. Co., Winston-Salem, High 
Point and Burlington. South Carolina—The Cameron & Barkley Co., Charles- 
ton; Carolina Supply Co., Greenville; Columbia Supply Co., Columbia; Mont- 
gomery & Crawford, Inc., Spartanburg; Sumter Mchy. Co., Sumter. Tennessee— 
Chattanooga Belt. & Sup. Co., Chattanooga; Summers Hdw. & Sup. Co., 
Johnson City, Brooks Equip. & Mfg. Co., Enoxville; Buford Bros., Inc., Nash- 


irs Lewis Supply Co., Memphis. Virginia—Industrial Supply Corp., Rich- 
mond. 


MARQUETTE METAL PRODUCTS CO., Cleveland, O. Sou. Rep.: Byrd Miller, 
Woodside Blidg., Greenville, 8. C. 


MATHIESON ALKALI WORKS, INC., THE, 60 E. 42nd St., New York City. 
Southeastern Dist. Sales Office: Liberty Life Blidg., Charlotte, N. C., Fred O. 
Tilson, Sou. Dist. Sales Mgr. Reprs.: R. C. Staples, Z. N. Holler, Frank 
Thomas, John Staples, Vernon Woodside, Harold Dinges. 


MEADOWS MFG. CO., P. O. Box 4354, Atlanta, Ga. 


MERROW MACHINE CO., THE, 8 Laurel St., Hartford, Conn. Hollister- 
Moreland Co., P. O. Box 721, Spartanburg, 5S. C. 


MILL DEVICES CO., Gastonia, N. C. R. D. Hughes Sales Co., 1812 Main St., 
Dallas, Tex., Texas and Arkansas; Eastern Rep.: (including Canada) C. E. 
Herrick, 44 Franklin St., Providence, R. I.; European Rep.: Mellor, Bromley 
& Co., Ltd., Leiscester, England. 


MILLER, BYRD, Manufacturers’ Agent, Woodside Bldg., Greenville, 8S. C. 


MONSANTO CHEMICAL CO., St. Louis 4, Mo. G. Y. Prankle, Gen. Branch 


Mgr., Brown Marx Bidg., Birmingham 3, Ala.; J. B. Trotter, Johnston Bidg., 
Charlotte 2; N. C. 


MOUNT HOPE MACHINERY CO., 42-B Adams St., Taunton, Mass. Sou. Repr.: 
Slaughter Machinery Co., Charlotte 1, N. C. 


NATIONAL ANILINE DIVISION. Allied Chemical & Dye Corp., Gen Office, 40 
Rector St.. New York City. Julian T. Chase, Res. Mgr., Kenneth Mackenzie, 
Asst. to Res. Mgr., 201 W. First St., Charlotte, N. C. Salesmen: Wyss L. 
Barker, Harry L. Shinn, Geo. A. Artope and J. Reese Daniel, 201 W. First 8t., 
Charlotte, N. C.; J. H. Shuford. C. J. Dulin and J. A. Parker, Jefferson Stand- 
ard Bidg., Greensboro, N. C., H. A. Rodgers and Chas. A. Spratt, 1202 James 
Bidg., Chattanooga 2, Tenn.; James I. White, American Savings Bank Bidg., 
Atlanta, Ga.; W. H. Jackson, Country Club Apts., Columbus, Ga.; A. Jones, 
508 Cotton Exchange Bidg., New Orleans, La. 


NATIONAL RING TRAVELER CO., 354 Pine St.. Pawtucket, R. I. Sou. Office 
and Warehouse, 131 W. First St., Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Agt. L. E. Taylor, 
Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Reprs:: Frank S. Beacham, Honea Path, 8S. C.: 8 
Askew, P. O. Box 221, Griffin, Ga.: J. Fred Sumner, Mt. Holly, N. C.; J. K. 
Sumner, P. O. Box 1607. Charlotte, N. C. 


NEW ENGLAND BOBBIN & SHUTTLE CO., Nashua. N. H. Sou. Reprs.: Char- 
lotte Supply Co., Charlotte. N. C.;: Mrs. W. G. Hamner. Box 26. Gastonia. N. 
C.; Arthur W. Harris, 443 Stonewall St., S.W., Atlanta, Ga.;: Henry H. Her- 
sey, Norwood Place, Greenville, 8. C. 


N. ¥. & N. J. LUBRICANT CO., 292 Madison Ave., New York City. Sou. Office 
and Whse., 224 W. Pirst St.. Charlotte, N. C., Phone 3-7191. Falls L. Thoma- 
son, Sou. Dist. Mgr. Sou. Sales Engineers: W. C. Taylor, P. O. Box 1161, 
Greensboro. N. C.; F. D. Jacoway. Box 28. Atlanta, Ga.. F. W. Phillips, Box 
782, Greenville. S. C.; James E. McNeely, Jr., 704 S. Lee St., Gastonia, N. C.; 
James A. Sorrells. Jr.. Box 1062, Nashville, Tenn. 


NOBLE. ROY, New Bedford, Mass. Sou. Rep.: John B. Batson, P. O. Box 841, 
Greenville, 8. C. 


NORLANDER-YOUNG MACHINE CO., New Bedford, Mass. Sou. Plant, York 
Road, Gastonia, N. C. 


ONYX OIL & CHEMICAL CO., 15 Exchange Place, Jersey City 2, N. J. Sou. 


ge and Service: E. W. Klumph, CHf! Myers, Thomas Wilheit, Charlotte, 


PABST SALES CO., 221 N. LaSalle St., Chicago 1, Ill. Sou. Repr.: C. H. Pat- 


rick. P. O. Box 300, Salisbury, N. C., Phone 1066. Sou. Warehouse, Textile 
Warehouse Co.; Greenville, S. C 


PAGE BELTING CO., INC., P. O. Box 482, Concord, N. H. Sou. Repr.: Wil- 
liam M. Virgin, 3410 Alta Vista Dr., Chattanooga, Tenn., Phone 2-9457. Special! 
Repr.: L. Robert B. Rowland, P. O. Box 1313. Greenville. S. C.. Phone 1302. 
Distributors: Dillon Supply Co., 5 West St., Raleigh, N. C.: Dillon Supply Co., 
Church St., Durham, N. C.; Dillon Supply Co., 5 Church St., Rocky Mount. 
N. C.; Dillon Supply Co.. E. Mulberry St., Goldsboro, N. C.: Chattanooga 
Belting & Supply Co., 1221-1225 Market St., Chattanooga 1. Tenn. 


PARKS-CRAMER CO., Plants at Fitchburg, Mass., and Charlotte, N. C. At- 
lanta Office, Bona Allen Bidg. 


PAWTUCKET MFG CO., Pawtucket, R. I. Sou. Distributor: Industrial Sup- 
ply Co., Clinton, 8. C. 


PEACH & CO., D. W., Gastonia, N. C. D. W. Peach. 
PEASE & CO., 11942 E. Fifth St., Charlotte, N. C. 
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RUBBER AND ASBESTOS PRODUCTS 


“Ede A SOUTHERN MILL” 


RLESTON PLANT 
NORTH CHARL -STON, s.c. 


SLAUGHTER MACHINERY 


CHARLOTTE, NORTH CAROLINA 


Southern Representatives 


Atlas Electric Devices Co. Macbeth Corporation 
Fade-Ometers, Launder-Ometers Color Matching and Cotton 
Weather-Ometers Classing Lamps 


Mount Hope Machinery Co. 


B. H. B 4 
Bunn Ce Swing Guiders, Expanders, Weft 
Package Tying Machines Straighteners 


Cidega Machine Shop, Inc. Venango Engineering Co., Inc. 
Knitting Looms fer Wide, Narrow Package, Raw Stock and Skein 
Fabrics and Trimmings Dyeing Equipment: 


INDUSTAIRE 


TENTER FRAME DRYERS 


For Faster Drying 


PEEDIER drying of textiles is assured when Industaire 

Tenter Frame Dryers are used, for these dryers employ 
new, proven techniques of applying large volumes of hot air 
at the proper points and angles. They give you even drying 
over the entire width, including selvages. And you save 
money, too, for these high-speed multiple unit dryers give 
greater control of drying, low operating and maintenance 
costs . . . even the initial investment is small. Do vour 
drying this modern, money-saving way. Investigate Indus- 


taire Dryers now. 


Write today for detailed 
Engineering Data Unit 


INDUSTRIAL AIR COMPANY 


24 Chestnut St. * Needham, Mass. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


TEXTILE MACHINERY 


Vocet No. 14 SouTHERN OuTrFiT 


A durable, economical closet 
for Mills, Factories and all 
types of industrial installation 


When installing No. 14 
closet trap must be 
set directly under bowl. 


The Vogel No. 14 
has a vitreous china 
top supply bowl, 
heavy flush valve, 
reinforced hard- 
wood seat, painted 
white enameled 
drum shaped tank 
and union ell flush 
connection. 


(The Number 14 
is not frost-proof) 


Joseph A. Vogel 
Company 


Wilmington 99 «+ Delaware 


PRODUCTS 
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PENICK & FORD, LTD., INC., 420 Lexington Ave., New York City; Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa. P. G. Wear, Sou. Sales Megr., 805 Bona Allen Bldg., Atlanta, 
Ga., J. H. Almand, W. J. Kirby, Atlanta Office; C. T. Lassiter, Greensboro, 
N. C.; Guy L. Morrison, 902 Montgomery Blidg., Spartanburg, 8. C. Stocks 
carried at convenient points. 


PIEDMONT PROCESSING CO., Belmont, N. C. 


PILOT LIFE INSURANCE CO. (Group Department, Joseph F. Freeman, Mgr.) 
Home Office, Greensboro, N. C. Group Specialists: Ed. A. Maxwell, E. G. Jones, 
Joe L. McLean. 


PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS CO., Columbia Chemical Div., Grant Bldg., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Dist. Sales Office, 615 Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C., James 
R. Simpson, Dist. Sales Mgr. 


PROVIDENT LIFE & ACCIDENT INS. CO. (Group Accident and Health and 
Welfore Plans.Div.), Chattanooga, Tenn. Southeastern Div. Office, 815 Com- 
mercial Bank Bidg., Gastonia, N. C. 


RADIO CORP. OF AMERICA, Atlanta, Ga. Distributor for North and South 
Carolina: Southern Radio Corp., 1201 W. Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C. Dis- 
tributor for Georgia, Alabama and Tennessee: The Yancey Co., 340 Peach- 
tree St.. N.W., Atlanta 3, Ga. 


RAILWAY SUPPLY & MFG. CO., THE, Main Office: 335-37 W. Fifth St., 
Cincinnati 1, O. Tel. Cherry 7830; Atlanta Office: Erwin Worstman, 888 Ma- 
rietta St., Atlanta 1, Ga., Tel. Hemlock 1677; Charlotte Office: J. R. Wikle and 
John Vogler, P. O. Box 1088, Charlotte 1, N. C. Tel. 4-1626; Dallas Office: D. 
F. McKinnon, 3200 Main St., Dallas, Tex., Tel. Central 6415. 


RAY CHEMICAL CO., Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Reprs.: Thomas J. Hall, Thomas 
H. McKenzie, Harry H. Sims, William W. Ray. 


RHOADS & SONS, J. E., 35 N. Sixth St., Philadelphia 6, Pa. Sou. Office: 
J. E. Rhoads & Sons, 88 Forsyth St., S.W., Atlanta, Ga., P. O. Box 4305, C. 
R. Mitehell, Mgr. Sou. Reprs.: J. Warren Mitchell, P. O. Box 1589, Green- 
ville, S. C.; A. S. Jay, P. O. Box 687, Sylacauga, Ala.; J. T. Hoffman, P. O. 
Box 4305, Atlanta, Ga.; L. H. Schwoebel, 615 Roslyn Road; Winston-Salem, 
N. C.: Textile Supply Co., 301 N. Market St., Dallas, Tex. 


RICE DOBBY CHAIN CO., Millbury, Mass. Sou. Reprs.: John P. Batson, P. 
O. Box 1055, Greenville, S. C.; R. E. L. Holt, Jr., P..O. Box 1474, Greensboro, 
N. C. 


ROHM & HAAS CO., 222 W. Washington Square, Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Of- 
fice: P. H. Del Plaine, Dist. Mgr., 1109 Independence Bldg., Charlotte, N. C., 
Phone 2-3201; A. K. Haynes, 1811 Meadowdale Ave., N.E., Atlanta, Ga., Phone 
Atwood 2619. 


ROY & SON CO., B. 8., Worcester, Mass. Sou. Office, Box 1045, Greenville, 
S. C., Jack Roy, Rep. Sou. Distributors: Odell Mill Supply Co., Greensboro, 
N. C.; Textile Mill Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C.; Textile Supply Co., Dallas, 
Tex. 


SACO-LOWELL SHOPS, 60 Batterymarch St., Boston, Mass. Sou. Office and 
Supply Depot, Charlotte, N. C., Walter W. Gayle, Sou. Agt.; FP. Robbins Lowe 
and Charles S. Smart, Jr., Selling Agts., Atlanta. Ga., John L. Graes, Mgr., 
and Miles A. Comer, Selling Agt.: Greenville, S. C., H. P. Worth, Selling Agt. 


SCOTT TESTERS, INC., 115 Blackstone St., Providence, R. I. Sou. Reprs.: 
John Klinck, 304 Forest Ave., Augusta, Ga. 


SEYDEL-WOOLLEY & CO., 748 Rice St., N.W.,; Atlanta, Ga. Reprs.: Vasser 
Woolley, John R. Seydel, E. A. Scott, A. Pate, Atlanta, Ga.; W. L. Whisnant, 
Concord, N. C. Northern and Export Rep.: Standard Mill Supply Co., 1064-1090 
Main St., Pawtucket, R. I. (conditioning machinery and penetrants only). 
Southwestern Reprs.: O. T. Daniel, Textile Supply Co., 301 N. Market St., 
Dallas, Tex.: A. Welling La Grone. 1105 Augusta St.. Greenville, 5. C 


SHELL OIL CO., INC., 50 W. 50th St., New York 20, N. Y. Div. Office Head- 
quarters: 909 E. 22nd St., Baltimore 18, Md.; B. G. Symon, Mgr., Lubricants 
Dept., 50 W. 50th St.. New York 20, N. Y.; Jay Trexler, Mgr. Industrial 
Products, Shell Oil Co., Inc., 909 E. 22nd St., Baltimore 18, Md., Phone 
University 4890; L. A. Gregz, Industrial Repr., 2010 Charlotte Drive, Charlotte, 
3, N. C., Phone 2-0704; James Lowry, Dist. Mgr., 613 S. Calvert St., Charlotte, 
N. C.; C. C. Hurst, Dist. Mgr., Shell Oil Co., Inc.. Spring Garden St., Ext., 
Greensboro, N: C.; P. R. Phenix, Dist. Mgr. Shell Oil Co., Inc., Pinckney 
Court, Spartanburg, S. C.; J. C. Metze, Dist. Mer., Shell Oil Co., Inc., 700 
Blossom St., Columbia, S. C.; Diy. Offices: 400 William-Oliver Bidg., Atlanta 3, 
Ga., E. R. Boswell, Mgr. Industrial Products. Office and Bulk Depots: Atlanta, 
Ga.: Birmingham, Ala.: Chattanooga, Tenn.: Houston, Tex.; Jackson, Miss.; 
Jacksonville, Fla:; Knoxville, Tenn.; Macon, Ga.; Montgomery, Ala.; Nash- 
ville, Tenn.:; New Orleans, La. 


SIMMONS PLATING WORKS, 219 Pryor St., S. W., Atlanta 3, Ga. 


SINCLAIR REFINING CO., Dist. Office. 573 W. Peachtree St., Atlanta, Ga., 
F. W. Schwettmann, Mer., Lubricating Sales; G. C. Wilson, Mgr., Industrial Oil 
Sales. State Offices: Atlanta, Ga., Birmingham, Ala., Jacksonville, Fla., Co- 
lumbia, S. C., Charlotte, N. C., Nashville, Tenn., Jackson, Miss. Industrial 
Lubricating Engineers: C. C. Nix, P. O, Box 2111, Birmingham 1, Ala.; C. O. 
Penn, P. O. Box 2090, Jackson, Miss.; L. M. Kay, 332 8th St., N. E., Atlanta, 
Ga.: G. R. Dyer, P. O. Box 1710, Atlanta 1, Ga.; R. L. Parrish, 211 Claire 
Drive, Thomasville, Ga.; A. F. Landers, P. O. Box 1685, Lakeland, Fla.; R. R. 
Boatright, P. O. Box 4009, Jacksonville 1, Fla.; W. A. Edmundson, 124 143rd 
Ave., St. Petersburg 6, Fla.; W. H. Lipscomb, 31 Pinkney St., Greenville, S. C.; 
M. K. Williams, 135 Shelbourne Rd., Asheville, N. C.: J. O. Holt, P. O, Box 
5516, State College Station, Raleigh, N. C.;: R. A. Smith, P. O. Box 1366, 
Knoxville, Tenn.; H. S. Fite, P. O. Box 299, Nashville 2, Tenn. 


SIRRINE & CO., J. E., Greenville, 8S. C. 
SLAUGHTER MACHINERY CO., 513 S. Tryon St., Charlotte, N. C. 


SLIP-NOT BELTING CORP., Kingsport, Tenn. Sou. Reprs.: E. 'S. Meservey, 
134 McClean St., Decatur, Ga.: and Ala. Rep.: G. H. Spencer, P. O. Box 
1297, Gastonia, N. C. N. C. Rep.: Jack Alexander, Box 1623, Phone 17777, 
Charlotte, N. C.: part of N. C. and S. C. Rep.: T. E. Doane, 1421 W. Sullivan 
St.. Kingsport, Tenn.: Tenn. and Va. Rep.: J. D. Cox, V-Pres., Greenville 
Hotel, Greenville, S. C., and Kingsport, Tenn.; O. L. (‘‘Blackie’’) Carter, Box 
2206, Phone 2043, Greenville, 8. C. 


SOCONY-VACUUM OIL CoO., INC., Southeastern Div. Office, 1602 Baltimore 
Trust Bldg., Baltimore, Md. Warehouses: Union Storage Co., 224 W. ist St., 
Charlotte, N. C.: Textile Warehouse Co., 511 Rhett St., Greenville, S. C.; South 
Atlantic Bonded Warehouse Co., Greensboro, N. C.; Columbia Warehouse & 
Truck Terminal, 903 Pulaski St., Columbia, S. C.: Tennessee District Office: 
Third National Bank Bldg., Nashville 3, Tenn.; Warehouses: Knoxville, Tenn.., 
Chattanooga, Tenn., Nashville, Tenn., Columbia, Tenn., Memphis, Tenn., 
Johnson City, Tenn. 


SOLVAY SALES CORP., 40 Rector St., New York City. Sou. Branches: 212 
S. Tryon St., Charlotte, N. C., H. O. Pierce, Mgr. Sou. Reprs.: Earl H. Walker, 
Guilford College, N. C.; H. W. Causey, 215 Middleton Drive, Charlotte, N. C.; 
M. W. Fletcher, 2973 Hardman Court, Atlanta, Ga. 


SONOCO PRODUCTS CO., Hartsville, 8. C. 
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SOUTHERN BELTING CO., 236-8 Forsyth St., 5.W., Atlanta, Ga. Sou. Reprs.: 
A. P. Mauldin, 1376 Graham St., S.W., Atlanta, Ga.; E. G. Merritt, 649 
Peachtree Battle Ave., Atlanta, Ga.; J. J. Merritt, 1428 Peachtree St., N.E., 
Atlanta, Ga.; J. H. Riley, 3013 Monroe St., Columbia, S. C.; S. C. Smith, 2526 
Delwood Drive, N.W., Atlanta, Ga. 


SOUTHERN LOOM REED MFG. CO., INC., Gaffney, 8S. C. 
SOUTHERN SPINDLE & FLYER CO., Charlotte, N. C. 


SOUTHERN STANDARD MILL SUPPLY CO., 512-514 W.. Fourth St., Char- 
lotte, N. C. Benson Davis, Mer. 


STALEY MFG. C., A. E., Decatur, Ill. Sou. Offices, 2000 Rhodes-Haverty 
Bidg., Atlanta, Ga. Wm. H. Randolph, Jr., Southeastern Mgr.; Charlotte, N. 
C., L. A. Dillon, Asst. Southeastern Mgr. Sou. Reprs.: George A. Dean, H. A. 
Mitchell, Montgomery Bldg., Spartanburg, S. C.; W. T. O’Steen, Greenville, 
S. C.; Walter P. Hope, Atlanta, Ga.; W. N. Dulaney, 12 Montevallo Lane, 
Birmingham, Ala. 


STEEL HEDDLE MFG. CO., Main Office and Plant, 2100 W. Allegheny Ave., 
Philadelphia, Pa. Greensboro Office, Guilford Bank Bldg., Box 1917, Greens- 
boro, N. C., C. W. Cain, Mgr.: Henry P. Goodwin, Sales and Service, Green- 
ville Office and Plant, 621 E. McBee Ave., Box 1899, Greenville, S. C., J. d. 
Kaufmann, Jr., Asst. V.-Pres. and Mgr. of Southern Divisions; Davis L. Bat- 
son and Sam Zimmerman, Jr., Sales and Service. Atlanta Office and Plant, 
268 McDonough Blvd., Box 1496, Atlanta, Ga.; Southern Shuttles, a division 
of Steel Heddle Mfg. Co., 621 E. McBee Ave., Greenville, 8. C., J. J. Kauf- 
mann, Jr., Mgr. 


STEIN, HALL & CO., INC., 285 Madison Ave., New York City. Sou. Office, 
Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C., Ira L. Griffin, Mger., W. N. Kline, 2500 Ros- 
well Ave., Charlotte, N. C.; E. D. Estes, 1257 Durand Dr., N.E., Atlanta, Ga. 


STERLING RING TRAVELER CO., 101 Lindsay St., Fall River, Mass. D. J. 
Quillen, Sou. Mgr., P. O. Box 269, Kingsport, Tenn. Sou. Reprs.: D. C. Ander- 
son, P. O. Box 629, Cedartown, Ga.; J. R. Frederline, Jr., P. O. Box 968, 
Spartanburg, S. C.; H. B. Cabirness, Box 188, Monroe, N. C. 


TERRELL CO., THE, Charlotte, N. C. E. A. Terrell, Pres. and Mgr. 


TEXAS CO., THE, New York, N. Y. Dist. Offices, Box 901, Norfolk, Va., and 
Box 1722, Atlanta, Ga. Bulk Plants and Warehouses in all principle cities. 
Lubrication Engineers: P. C Bogart, Norfolk, Va.; D. L. Keys, S. Brooklyn 
Sta., Baltimore, Md.; W. H. Boebel, Roanoke, Va.; F. M. Edwards, Goldsboro, 
N. C.; W. P. Warner and R. L. Scott, Greensboro, N. C.; B. D. Heath and 
C. W. Meador, Charlotte, N. C.; J. S. Leonard, Greenville, 8S. C.; F. G. 
Mitchell, Charleston, S. C.; L. C. Mitchum, Atlanta, Ga.; A. C. Keiser, dr., 
Atlanta, Ga.; J. G. Myers, Birmingham, Ala 


THE STANLEY WORKS, New Britain, Conn. Sales Reprs.: A. Y. Bristoll, 104 
Maple Ave., Tel. Narberth 3795, Narberth, Pa.; G. R. Douglas, 707 Columbian 
Mutual Towers, Tel. 8-7117, Memphis, Tenn.; M. A. Hawkins, 3813 General 
Taylor St., Tel. Upton 6057-J, New Orleans, La.; H. C. Jones and W .L. 
Cowart, care The Stanley Sales Co., 651 Humphries St., 5.W., Tel. Main 4110, 
Atlanta, Ga.; W. D. Low, Fox Drive, Chattanooga, Tenn.; G. J. McLernan, 209 
Hubbard St., San Antonio, Tex.; C, W. Lynch, 2814 Arcadia St., Charlotte, 

TEXTILE APRON CO., East Point, Ga. _ 

TEXTILE MILL SUPPLY CO., 1300-10 S. Mint St., Charlotte 1, N. C. 


TIDE WATER ASSOCIATED OIL CO., 17 Battery Place, New York, N. Y. 


S. E. Dist. Office: 1122 S. Bivd., Charlotte 3, N. C.; K. M. Slocum, Dist. Mgr., 
Charlotte 2-3063. 


. U 8 BOBBIN & SHUTTLE CO., Lawrence, Mass. Sou. Plants, Greenville S. 


S.; Johnson City, Tenn. Sou. Reprs.: E. Rowell Holt, 208 Johnston Bidg., 
Charlotte, N..C.; M. Ousley, P. O. Box 816, Greenville, S. C.; D. C. Ragan, 
High Point, N. C.; A. D. Roper, Johnson City, Tenn. 


U. S. RING TRAVELER CO., 159 Aborn St., Providence, R. I. Sou. Reps.: 
William W. Vaughan and Wm H. Rose, P. O. Box 792, Greenville, S. C.; 
Oliver B. Land, P. O. Box 158, Athens, Ga.; Torrence L. Maynard, P. O. Box 
456, Belmont, N. C.; Harold R. Fisher, P. O. Box 83, Concord, N. C. 


UNIVERSAL WINDING CO., Providence, R. I. Sou. Offices, 819 Johnston 
Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. Agts.: I. E. Wynne and R. M. Mauldin, 903 Norris 
Bldg., Atlanta, Ga., Acting Agt., I. E. Wynne. 


VALENTINE & CO., J. W., New York City. Sot. Rep.: T. Holt Haywood, 62 
S. Main St., Winston-Salem, N. C. 


VEEDER-ROOT, INC., Hartford, Conn. Sou. Office, Room 231, W. Washington 
St., Greenville, S. C., Robt. W. Bailey, Sou. Sales Mer. 


VICTOR RING TRAVELER CO., Providence, R. I., with Sou. Office and Stock 
Room at 173 W. Franklin Ave., P. O. Box 842, Gastonia, N. C. Also W. L. 
Hudson, Box 1313, Columbus. Ga. 


VIRGINIA SMELTING CO., West Norfolk, Va. 
WAK INDUSTRIES, Charlotte, N. C. 


WALKER MFG. CO., INC., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Rep.: R. T. Osteen, Sou. 
Mgr., 11 Perry Road, Phone Greenville 1869, Greenville, S. C. Greenville Tex- 
tile Supply Co., Greenville, S. C.; Odell Mill Supply Co., Greensboro, N. C.; 


A. A. ("*Red"’) Brame, 607 Northridge St., Greensboro, N. C.: D. B. Dorman, 
Box 66, Station C, Atlanta, Ga 


WARWICK CHEMICAL CO., W. Warwick, R. I. Sou. Branch Factory at Rock 
Hill, S. C, Sou. Reprs.: M. M. McCann, Box 825, Burlington, N. C.; Henry 


— 806 Mills Ave., Greenville, S. C.; W. E. H. Searcy, ITI, Box 123, Grif- 
hn, Ga. 


WATER TANK SERVICE CO., Commercial Bank Bldg., Charlotte, N. C.; Re- 
public Bank Building, Dallas, Tex. 


WATSON & DESMOND, 11842 W. Fourth St., Charlotte, N. C. Clifton E. Wat- 
son and 8. P. V. Desmond, P. O. Box 1954, Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Reps.: Walter 
F. Daboll, 703 Jefferson Bldg., Greensboro, N. C.; John W. Littlefield, 810 
Woodside Bldg., Greenville, S. C. 


WATSON-WILLIAMS MFG. CO., Millbury, Mass. Sou. Reprs.: W. F. Daboll, 


703 Jefferson Bldg., Greensboro, N. C.; John W. Littlefield, 810 Woodside Bidg.. 
Greenville, 8. C. 


WHEELER REFLECTOR CO., INC., 275 Congress St., Boston 10, Mass. Sou. 
Reprs.: Ernest Hail, 901-A Sul Ross St., Houston, Tex.: Marshall Whitman. 
gy Allen Bldg., Atlanta, Ga.; R. T. Hardy, 1012 Garfield Ave., Palmyra. 


WHITEHEAD MACHINERY CO., TROY, P. O. Box 1245, Charlotte, N. C. 
Phone 3-9831. 


WHITIN MACHINE WORKS, Whitinsville, Mass. Sou. Office, Whitin Bldg.. 


Charlotte, N. C., W. H. Porcher and R. I. Dalton, Mers.: 1317 Healey Blidg., 


Atlanta, Ga. Sou. Reps.: M J. Bentley and B. B. Peacock: Atlanta Office. 
1317 Healey Bldg. 


WHITINSVILLE SPINNING RING CO., Whitinsville. Mass. Sou. Repr.: J. H. 
Windle, Jr., No. 4 Beverly Ave., Greenville, S. C. 


WOLF, JACQUES & CO., Passaic, N. J. Sou. Reprs.: C. R. Bruning, 302 N. 
Ridgeway Drive, Greensboro, N. C.; G. W. Searell, R. No. 15, Knoxville, Tenn. 
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a ing hides, especially for Textile Mills 


* Concord, N. H. 


a 1945 Bell Avenue 
FLAT BELTING 


Made from the finest selection of belt- 


Complete Stocks for Immediate Shipment 
from 


ROBERT B. ROWLAND, Special Representative 


P. O. Box 1313—Phone 1302 
Greenville, South Carolina 


LONGER 
LASTING 
BOILER 
FURNACES 


“Boiler furnaces lined with CARECO 
last two to four times longer than 
those lined with fire brick. Write for 
quotation.” 


CAROLINA REFRACTORIES CO. 
Hartsville, S. C. 


LINING 


US TRADE MARK Pat ort 


REPAIRING 


| F it's Quality Service and Accuracy you re- 
quire to Recondition Your Spinning Twister 
Flyer and Drawing Frame Steel Rolls, Call 


NORLANDER-YOUNG MACHINE CO. 


York Road + Tel.1084 + Gastonia, N. C. 


Weare also specialists in all kinds of FLYER and 
SPINDLE repairs and manufacture flyer pressers 


Nos sell 


INDUSTRIAL ENGINEERS 


TEXTILES FOR MORE THAN 
A QUARTER OF A CENTURY 


RALPH LOPER CO. 


COST SYSTEMS WORK LOAD STUDIES 
PAY ROLL CONTROLS 


COST REDUCTION SURVEYS SPECIAL REPORTS 
GREENVILLE S.C. FALL RIVER, MASS 
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HOWARD E. CLARKSON 


CLARKSON BROTHERS 


Textile Machinery Movers 


EVERETT C. CLARKSON 


Heavy Rigging and Hauling 
of Textile Machinery 


Export Work a Specialty 


CLARKSON BROTHERS 


Phone 2971 - P. 0. Box 357 - COWPENS, S. C. 


PINS and LAGS 


CARDING 
BEATER 


SINCE 1870 


A BIG MODERN PLANT 
PLUS 75 YEARS of EXPERIENCE 


It means that you can speed your production by making 
use of all the knowledge we have gained on needle- 
pointed specialties for the preparation of wool and 
other fibers. In all the field—no plant like this—no 
such rich fund of experience—no such quality. Your 
inquiries will receive prompt attention. 


WILLIAM CRABB & CO., 303 3rd Ave. Newark, N. J. 


Company 
| \ 
For 
LINING 
PLASTIC 
[ILININGY 
[USED IN 
PLACE OF 
FIRE BRICK] 
% 
¥ 
(A 7. LAL 
oll J 
dg., ‘ 
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We 


LONG 
From 


conditions. 


SHORT Blade Spindles 


by new perfected method 
of electric welding, and 
guarantee all spindles not 
to break under running 


We also change Acorn 
and Whorl sizes to mill 


GASTONIA, N. C. 


| WENTWORTH 
Blade Spindles | | ee 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


HICKS — AMERICAN — WILSON — U. S. STANDARD 


Last Longer, Make Stronger Yarn, 
Run Clear, preserve the SPINNING 
RING. The greatest improvement 
entering the spinning room since the 
advent of the HIGH SPEED SPINDLE 


NATIONAL — ETARTNEP FINISH 


specifications. A NEW CHEMICAL TREATMENT 

| Manufactured only by the 
GOSSETT MACHINE WORKS NATIONAL RING TRAVELER CO. 
W. Franklin Avenue Extension Phone 213 PAWTUCKET, R. I. 


| 131 W. First St., Charlotte, N. C. 
| L. EVERETT TAYLOR, So. Agent 


} 


Thirty-Four Years of Learning How 


Alert to new methods, quick to take advantage of improved equipment, full of ideas of your own, YOU... 
the textile leaders . . . have built the second largest industry in the nation. 


Proudly, we have grown with you .. . offering you today a variety of services that represents 34 years of 
studying your needs at first hand, of increased speed and skill in meeting them, and inventiveness that we 
hopefully believe have added to your great performance. 


A complete inventory of wire JENKINS 
and sheet metal enables us to \yuamically 


give you prompt service. 


SPINNING CYLINDERS 


METAL SHOP 


GASTONIA, NORTH CAROLINA 
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[Exclusive and Timely News from the Nation's Capital] _ 


TAX COMMITTEES OF CONGRESS are settling down to a thorough study 
of possible revisions in wartime tax rates, with a chance of legisla- 
tive action early next year, applicable to 1946 incomes. The Treasury 
is stoutly resisting changes, but it does not write the tax laws. 
Demands from business for early revision is becoming more emphatic. 

~Some revision in practically all brackets of corporate and individual | 
income levies, and in excises, is a strong possibility. 
F There's no prospect that Congress will be called into special 
7. session before the election. The Administration fears a runaway move 


to repeal entirely, or remove ceilings from many commodities under 
price control law, and the start of a flood of new investigations. 
Only a dire national emergency will bring Congress into special 
session. 
: Economic headaches of 1946 promise to be repeated in 1947, 
but with the Administration less inclined to team up with the unions 
in forcing pay increases from employers. There will be pressure on 
the unions to negotiate settlements without striking, and to trim 
down their wage demands. Unions are aware that Administration en- 
ww, thusiasm for more wage increases is cooling off. They are taking a tip 
| from the welfare fund idea of Lewis, and preparing to add to their 
gains in all industry in this direction. 

The President and Hannegan are flouting the advice of their 
party's top leaders, who urge that controls on meat and like products 
be thrown aside, in order to keep accord with the C.I.0. and left-wing 

elements that drive the party's bandwagon. C.I.0. counters with a 
) demand that packing plants be seized by the government and made to get 
into full production. Meat shortage seems to stem from the fact 
that livestock raisers are refusing to ship. : 
Majority Leader McCormack produced a sensation in calling 
for a 60-day suspension of all controls on meat. Last spring he in- 
,Sisted on control extension with crippling amendments, made a last- 


— ditch fight against removal of meat from control, and voted to sustain 


the Truman veto of the first control extension bill. The jitters of 
McCormack are spreading through the majority House membership as the 
€lection approaches. 

Mr. Truman is rapidly approaching the forks of the road where 
ehe must decide to part company with his party's high command and 
leadership or kick overboard the C.I.0. and its communistic fringes. 
His handling of price control extension last spring is coming into 
focus as a grievious mistake, with the most powerful figures in his 
party demanding removal of food and other controls upon which he was 
most insistent, and pointedly telling him the coming election will be 
.2 party debacle unless he reverses himself and acts decisively. 
| The big unions, encouraged by the Administration's surrender 
in the maritime strike, are pushing in with new demands for higher 
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wage controls to allow the unions what they want, appraising public 


-be at the lowest ebb in 14 years. 


wages, and convinced they can get what they want if they get tough 
with the government. The Administration vacillates between revising 


resentment, and not starting a new inflation spiral. 

Economic Stabilizer Steelman was acting under presidential 
order when he devised an ingenious way of reversing the Wage Stabili- 
zation Board and giving A.F.L. maritime workers the wage increase they 
demanded. The President is trying to head off pre-election strikes 
by almost any concession before they gain national attention. Mean- 
time, wage stabilization appears to have been shattered. 

Hannegan, with an eye on the coming election, tells the Presi- 
dent the labor vote must be held intact at all costs, and hopes labor 
leaders will modify their demands. The row with Henry Wallace, how- 
ever, has shattered the Administration's campaign strategy, and pro- 
duced an open rift with the C.1.0. Political Action Committee. 

Henry Wallace is quietly promoting the formation of a new 
and enlarged political action committee that will take in all e 
dissident and radical groups. He's expected to make a bold challenge » € 
for the party's prsidential nomination in 1948. 7. 

Last winter's appeasement of the unions with out-of-hand wage 
inereases not related to efficiency is not paying off in either polit- * *™% 
ical or economic dividends. As price controls bog down and industry 1 
lags, union criticism of the Administration is more frequent and 
caustic and union rank and file interest in the election appears to oe 

Only the communists in labor ranks | 
are vociferous and active, but fearful of openly avowing their support 
of candidates in doubtful and closely contested states and districts. 
P.A.C. has become the party's biggest headache and liability. 

If control of the House passes to the Republicans, O.P.A. is 
in for a sweeping investigation early in 1947, and both houses will 
be flooded with bills to abolish all price controls except rents. 
Republicans expect to control the next House by a margin of at least 
20 votes. = 

Lame duck majority House members, who went down in party y 
primaries, are angling for administrative posts in the government, 
and other candidates who expect defeat in November are joining then. 
They are urging the President to establish better and broader contacts. |q%J 
with Congress through appointment of lame ducks. : 


SENIOR 


THE MODERN TEXTILE CLEANER AND DEGREASER 


Thorough, safe, non-inflammable, non-toxic, labor saving, will not injure the skin. : 


Especially adapted for removing spinning fluids from frames, looms and other textile 
machines. | 

Having a dual capacity—-Senior is not only an incomparable maintenance product but is an 
equally safe and efficient degreasing medium, replacing such hazardous solvents as naphtha, 


Benzol, Kerosene and other inflammable and toxic materials. Senior is a new kind of cleaner 
and degreaser for textile plants; by its two-fold action it quickly and easily eliminates all 
crease, oil and dirt from all metal, wood and glass surfaces. Senior is a harmless medium for 


direct contact for all metals including stainless steel, brass and bronze. Exerts slight inhibit- 
ing action thus preventing corrosion. | 


Industrial and 


SULLIVAN & COMPANY 
Material NORFOLK, VIRGINIA 
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DRONSFIELD’S PATENT 


ATLAS BRAND 


STOCKED BY 


JHE PRINCIPAL MILL SUPPLY HOUSES 
AND CARD MAKERS 


RUBBER 
COVERED ROLLS 


ENDLESS FLAT BELTS * V-BELTS 


' Many textile finishing machines like the mercerizing range 
Pshown here use as original equipment Condor pull rolls, 
squeeze rolls, Condor Whipcord Endless Belts, which are 
especially suited for severe reverse turns, and Condor V-Belts. 
Replacements are nearly always Condor products because of 
their specific engineering and years of dependable service. 


A COMPLETE CONDOR TEXTILE LINE 


' Transmission Belts Acid Hose Oilless Bearings 
@ V -Belts Fire Hose Pot Eyes 
: ' Cone Belts Vacuum Hose Rub Aprons 
er and Steam Textile Specialties Rubber Covered Rolls 


Loom Strapping 
Sand Roll Covering 


ROLL RECOVERING FACTORIES 
Charleston, $. C.—Passaic, N. J.—Neenah, Wis. 


= KAYBESTOS-MANHATTAN, inc 


MANHATTAN RUBBER DIVISION 
OFFICES AND FACTORIES PASSAIC, NEW JERSEY 


Rubber-Lined Tanks 


When Unfailing Performance 
Is Imperative ---You'll Need--- 


aha 
“Wi Leather with the Mair on™ 


Rew. U. S; PAT. OFF. 


TEXTILE LEATHERS 


It is a fact, noted by an ever-increasing number of Textile 
Supply Buyers, that each one of the quality group: of 
paaem Textile Leathers greatly outlasts other textile leather. 


Leathers are made to last. 


Conceived in a desire to make a Textile Leather better than 
what is commonly known as best, these leather specialties 
are made from what we consider is the world’s best leather 
for this purpose. 


They were put in the melting-pot of severe tests under actual 
working conditions in different mills in different parts of 
the country. After years of hard, driving experiment, they 
emerged as the acknowledged quality plus economy Textile 
Leathers. 


You can buy them with absolute confidence that you are 
making the best “buy’’ in Textile Leathers. Insist on the 
genuine, trademarked 


Bondaron Loop Pickers Bondaron Round Leather 
Bondaron Check Straps Belt 

Bondaron Harness Straps Bondaron Hold-up Straps 
Bondaron Lug Straps Bondural Picker 
Bondaron Bumper Straps Leathers 


Manufactured exclusively by 


CHARLES 


COMPANY 


617-623 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Leather Curriers and Manufacturers of Textile 
Leathers and Belting 


This .long-lasting efficiency is readily explainable because 
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Resists Over- Throwing in all 
Z 3 Pick, Hank, Yardage 


and Knit ting Counters 


This new “Inner-Locking” Wheel is literally two wheels, one within 
the other. Disengaged with the shaft-spline, it stubbornly resists 
over-throwing. And when engaged with the shaft-spline, it readily 
resets to zero. 


This new wheel is made of tough, bright-white plastic . . . for greater 
wear-resistance, clearer readability of figures .. . and easier cleaning. 


So be sure to get the protection of this new Veeder-Root “Inner- 
Locking” Wheel, on all the new Pick, Hank, Yardage and Knitting 
Machine Counters you buy. Get in touch with your nearest 
Veeder-Root office .. . have a Veeder-Root engineer show 


and prove to you the advantages of this latest improvement Ee ee 
in all Veeder-Root Counters of the 2-3 type. 


HARTFORD 2. CONN. e GREE 
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